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Pellow-dtizms of the State of New- York : 

By a resolution of the Union Safety Committee, the un- 
dersigned were appointed a Special Committee to disseminate 
Union sentiments through this State, by means of the public 
press and the circulation of pubhc documents. 

We accordingly ask leave, respectfully, but earnestly, to invite 
your attention to the sentiments and views, the arguments and 
advice contained in the following extracts fi-om the speeches 
and writings of some of the leading pubhc men and prominent 
citizens of our country, -without distinction of party, on the all- 
important subject that has so long occupied tlie public mind. 

You will find, in this summary, allusions to important facts 
which may have escaped attention. You will read the legal 
opinions of eminent professional men ; and you will perceive the 
apprehension and anxiety entertained by statesmen long trained 
in the councils of the nation ; nor has it been thought inappro- 
priate to add a voice from the pulpit. 

The dangerous excitement upon the subject of Slavery, which 
fanaticism originated, and which a species of infatuation has 
extended far and wide, stil! threatens the peace and safety of 
our Union. 

To such an alarming extent have misrepresentation and de- 
lusion spread throughout our land, that the fraternal ties which 
link together our happy confederacy appear no longer to possess 
their magic charm to maintain the constitution in its integrity, 
and uphold the union of these States. We know that the great 
body of the people in every State are devotedly attached to the 
Union ; yet we cannot close our eyes to the fact, that the people 
of our State have permitted their honest judgment to be misled 
and their generous sympathies to become enhsted, by specious 
appeals to their feelings against the system of Slavery that has 
existed in the Southern States since the formation of our gov- 
ernment. 

Slavery, as you know, was introduced among us by accident, 
and existed in this Slate, and in almost every other State, at the 
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formation of our original compact. When om constitution was 
framed, the system of Slavery was recognized, and the rights 
appertaining thereto defined and established ; and the conven- 
tions of each State promised and agreed to abide by these terms 
with hardly a dissenting voice. Without this recognition our 
Union could not have been formed ;— unless it be acknowledged 
and continued, that Union cannot be preserved. 

You will not therefore consider it right or just to interfere with 
vested interests and chartered lights. You surely cannot desire, 
by so doing, to incur the awful risk of severing this confederacy, 
which the patriots who achieved our independence established, 
after so much labor, anxiety, and toil : oh which Providence has 
so long vouchsafed its choicest blessings : and which, if once 
destrayed^^nd no power but ourselves can accomplish its des- 
truction — can never again be reinstated or restored. Yet yon 
are aware that the spirit of Abolition requites that Slavery shall 
be abolished, and its votaries endeavor to seduce the slaves from 
their allegiance, while they call on you to give them aid and 
protection, although our constitution provides that fugitives from 
service shall be returned to their owners. Those whom you 
have been accustomed to consider as teachers and leaders have 
designated this article of the constitution in language that we 
do not desire to repeat. You have also been told— so, at least, 
it is reported — that it is in violation of divine law that a fugi- 
tive slave should be surrendered, and that Slavery has no con- 
stitutional guarantee that may not be released, and which ought 
not to be released, for that conscience interposes a higher law 
than the constitution. Are you disposed to think thus lightly 
of our bond of union? Do the citizens of this State reaUy be- 
lieve that they have a right to judge for themselves what part 
of the national compact they will observe and abide by ; and 
what portion they may evade or reject? Is this doctrine recon- 
cileable with the dictates of good faith 1 Is it in accordance 
with the principles of public law ? You must bear in mind 
that no man has yet appeared, capable of suggesting any prac- 
tical plan or remedy for the evil of Slavery; the efforts of fana- 
ticism therefore can have no object in view but the forcible 
abduction of the property of others, and the creation of strife 
and discord between citizens of the different portions of our 
Union, Are you willing then to break the bonds of our coiife- 
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deracy liy such means, in the vain attempt to remove this one 
evil, from which we at the North are exemptj which we all feel 
and know is without practical remedy, and which is felt only 
by our hrethrea of the South, who are compelled to bear the in- 
fliction without being answerable for its origin. But supposing 
it were possible to abohsh Slavery in tha United States, have you 
thought of the inevitable consequences that would follow? A 
system of service that has existed foi ages, and which involves 
a thousand millions of dollars in valTie, could not be subverted 
without inflicting lasting injury npou every interest in our coun- 
try, by disturbing all the relations and interfering with all the 
products of labor. Do you think, by abolishing Slavery, you 
would promote the happiness of the slaves themselves '} or that 
emancipation could be accomplished consistently with tho in- 
terests or security of the "Free States." You will admit that in 
many States, if the slaves were emancipated, they coidd not 
remain where they are, for when they ceased to be slaves they 
must necessarily, from their superior numbei-s, become masters, 
or try to become so, and Abolition wotdd hardly venture to 
avow a design of resenting such a fate for those of our breth- 
ren who happened to become owners of slaves from having 
their lot cast in a portion of the Union where slave labor was 
productive. 

Perhaps, however, it is supposed that the three millions of 
emancipated blacks could take up their abode in the free States. 
Ohio has already refused to the slaves whom one owner had 
liberated, " a resting place for the soles of their feet," and Ohio 
sends abolitionists among her representatives in Congress ; but 
all the fi-ee States, New York among the rest, would be com- 
pelled, in order to protect the labor of their own citizens, to 
reject as denizens these objects of misguided hiunanity. But 
what is the real condition of the slave himself whom Northern 
Abolition desires to emancipate 1 In all the slave States the 
law requires that their owners shall take careof their slaves dur- 
ing hfe — in sickness and health, in childhood and age. The 
slave is thus free from all care for the day or the morrow ; in 
health he is cared for, in sickness and in age provided for. All 
the evils, therefore, whatever they may be, that arise from Sla- 
very, and all the burdens which it imposes, are and must be 
borne exclusively by the South, leaving the North vvitljout a 
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pretext or a shadow of reason or of right to interfere in their 
domestic relations. Suppose the South, in aid of our eflbrts, and 
in the same spirit of disinterested philanthrophy, should send 
to our State, at their own expense, all their diseased, infirm, and 
aged slaves, for whom they had no further use, would our phi- 
lanthropists welcome them,— -would they ask you to receive 
them ? or would they not rather counsel you to reject thein, in 
self-defence, unless their regard for your interests should prove 
to he on a par with the respect which, accoi-ding to their doctrines? 
they have manifested for your understanding. 

But you are told that the fugitive slave law is odious to free- 
men, and cannot — must not be enforced, 

You are aware that when Colonies, New York and the East- 
ern States entered into an agreement of a similar character to 
the article in the Constitution for the delivery of fugitives from 
senrice, In 1783 the ordinance estahlishing the North- Western 
Territory, which excluded Slavery, contained the same provi- 
sion for the stKi-ender of slaves from the other States. The 
act of Congress of 1793 was but a recognition and enforcement 
of the same principle ; and the act of 1850, rendered indispen- 
sable in consequence of the impunity with which slaves were 
abducted or assisted to escape from their owners, was mei-ely 
designed by a few additional guards to accomplish the same 
ends ; and if a separation of these States should take place to- 
morrow, a similar agreement would have to be made, as a mat- 
ter of absolute necessity, unless philanthropy should determine 
that war must be waged in order that property in slaves should 
exist no longer. Are we then, of the present day, better and 
wiser and purer than our revolutionary fathers ? 

But you are unwilling to become slave-catchers. How, and 
in what way, are you required to become so ? Officers, empow- 
ered by law, are the parties to perform that duty. It is only 
when a law is resisted that the citizen may he called on to lend 
his aid in support of magisterial authority. Resistance to any 
law of the land is a wrong against society and good order^ — and 
any citizen may be required to assist, if his assistance should 
become necessary, in upholding the supremacy of the law. 

What protection does the Union afford to the owners of slaves 
if the Constitution is to be disregarded by evading that article 
which wa.s inserted for their benefit, at a time when the co-ope 
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ration of the iSlave States made us a nation 1 Can you then 
suppose it possible that Abolition and Agitation can pursue 
their course, and our confederacy continue united by the ties that 
originally bound us together? 

But the vain boast is often uttered, that at the North we pos- 
sess wealth and numbers, and all tho essential ingredients of 
strength and power. It is so — and these now form integral 
, parts of our national edifice of might and glory, " Then in the 
consciousness of our strength let us be just," not only to othera 
but to ourselves ; for if we break up the confederacy, our tower 
of national strength will be restored to its original elements, as 
they existed before out Constitution was adopted. We shall 
stand exposed as separate, weak, discordant communities, ready, 
and, in time, sure to become belligerent States — a burthen to 
oui-selves, and exciting the scorn and pity of mankind. 

But it is said the troubled waters of Agitation are tending to 
repose, and that all will soon be quiet. Look, we beseech you, 
as an evidence of the spirit that still prevails, to the late pro- 
ceedings in our Senate Chamber, in the language used by a 
Senator from the West against the late adjustment in Congress : 
and in the ominous silence that followed his invective, until the 
Senator from this city delivered his indignant reply. Look at 
the proceedings in the Assembly, and see that body repeatedly 
and peiseveringly refusing to pass resolutions approving the ad- 
justment of the exciting and dangerous subjects that so long agi- 
tated the nation, and expressing the sense of your representa- 
tives in favor of upholding the law of the land. Even those 
resolutions, that wore first deprived of all their force and appro- 
priate meaning, and which left open the door for future agita- 
tion, were also rejected by the majority of that body, in proof of 
their opposition to the compromise of peace. 

In the words of Henry Ciay, the more dangerous class of dis- 
uiuonists are those who, disavowing a desire for the dissolution 
of the Union, adopt a coiuse, and contend for measures and 
principles which must inevitably lead to that calamitous result. 

You must not forget, that afler the late compromise measures 
had passed — those healing measures which, it was fondly hoped, 
would remove all farther cause of excitement — the perturbed 
spirit of Abolition refused to be pacified, although a nation sotight 
repose ; for, as if to prove that Agitation was to be renewed at a 
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e made in tlie Senate to in- 
troduce the Wilmot proviso, and to abolish Slavery in the District 
of Columbia. The present calm, therefore, is but the result of 
necessity, produced by that wholesome powerful corrective which 
is beginning to be felt in a conservative pubhc opinion : but that 
corrective must continue to be applied, for Agitation, by its own 
confession, only awaits a more auspicious period to puisue its 
headlong course. " The judgment of the people is sound, hit 
the danger is, that if the people permit themselves to slumber in 
fanded security, politicians and philanthropists of the legisla- 
tive hall, the stump, and the press, will talk and write us out of 
the Union. There are influences that never sleep, which are 
creating and diffusing a public opinion, in whose hot and poi- 
soned breath, before we perceive our danger, the Union may 
m,elt like frost-work in the sun." 

Fellow-Citizens, we must prove to our sister States that 
New York wiU abide by the compromises of the Constitution — 
that her patriotism is not selfish but national — that her philan- 
thropy is not fanatical but practical — and that she will frown 
indignantly on all attempts to oppose the laws, or endanger the 
peace of the Union ; and be assured, once for all, that Agitation 
must cease, and the late compromise measures, foimdedas they 
are on the compromises of the Constitution, be faithfully ob- 
served, or this Union will be dissolved. 

"We, of the North, will have broken the compact of our fath- 
ers, and these United States may then bid farewell forever to 
all their greatness. 

It is for you then to say, whether this great State will lend 
its name and influence to further and promote the objects of dis- 
union ; whether you are willing to sacrifice the glory we have 
acquired — the happiness we enjoy — and the prospects the future 
has in store : that Abolition and Agitation may run their 
course — that demagogues may flourish for a season — and that 
Fanaticism may triumph, in the end, over the ruins of our Re- 
public. 

JAS. D. P. OGDEN. 
MORRIS KETCHUM. 
E. K. COLLINS. 
CHAS. M. LEUPP. 
ISRAEL CORSE. 
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EXTRACTS fram the Proceedings of tke Union Meeting at 
Castle Garden, October 30, 1850. 
[Pram the Speech of Jjmes W, Gekahu,] 

The object of this meeting is to ask your ratificaiion and en- 
doisement, after they have been discussed, of the peace -measures 
passed at the last session of Congress, in regard to the delicate 
and dangerous question of slavery, the great subject of the day. 
You all know, that Northern abolitionists, banded with Southern 
disunionists, for ten long months paralyzed legiskttion ; tiie 
wheels of government were motionless, and the friends of the 
Union stood in awe at the audacity of those who struck at its 
sacred ties. Abolition members and Southern disunionists, (goad- 
ed by continual attacks upon their slavery institution,) who are, 
in their destructive principles, as wide asunder as the poles, uni- 
ted together in the common cause of breaking asunder this glo- 
rious Union. Then was it that the real patriots in Congress 
threw off their party shackles and sectional prejudices, and Whig 
and Democrat, as well from the South as from the North, disre- 
garding the shackles of their party relations, sectional prejudices 
and personal considerations, threw themselves into the breach, 
and, by their united energies, devised and carried those mea- 
sures of cojnpromise at which the whole nation rejoiced — which 
gave peace to Congress and confidence to the people, and set 
■again in motion the wheels of government. Nobly did they do 
tqeir work ; but scarcely were the troubled waters lulled, when 
thb; malcontents from the North and South, uneasy spirits, who 
woilld rather " rule in hell than serve in heaven ;" who only rise 
intoinotice on the scum which they create by their own agita- 
tion, immediately revived the discussion of the slavery question 
in most offensive shapes, and sought to throw fresh firebrands 
into Congress. This proceeding, you will find, gives rise to three 
resolutions, which wilt be olfeted for your approval. First, to 
honor those patriotic members of Congress who, at great person- 
al sacrifices, shoulder to shoulder, fought for those bills which 
settled these dangerous issues ; and among the names of the men 
thus honored, you will find that the North and the South, the 
Whig and the Democrat, are alike honored in the resolution. 

The next will be one to condemn the patricidal conduct of 
tbose members as a class, both from the North and from the 
South, whether Whig or Democrat, who wished to rekindle the 
fires of discord, which had just been extinguished. 

The third Resolution will be to support with all the power 
and energy of this great city, those measures of Peace and Com- 
promise which were so happily passed. This land m.ust have 
Peace. We must lay these unruly spirits. The Southern States 
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believe that their very existence, anil tlie security of their lives 
and their property requii-e it. We guarantied the compromise 
to them, and let us in good faith fulfil that obligation. 

The crowned heads of Europe and their counsellors, look with 
deep interest upon this conflict among ourselves. Oh ! how thay 
will rejoice if our Repubhc should fall from a plethora of its own 
greatness, and the fabric of the model Republic should cmmble 
into ruins. But no, the crowned heads and the enemies of Ee- 
publics in the Old World shall be disappointed, for we will send 
forth from this, the great commercial capital, the great heart of 
our country, a voice for the Union in which the whole land wilt 
join in general chorus, and ring the death-kneil of the abolition- 
ists and trading politicians, who have brought our Union to a 
feai-ful peril. 

One of those peace-measures was the Fugitive Slave- Bill, 
which has been so shamefully misrepresented by lying agitators, 
to those who are not informed as to its provisions. This bill of 
the last session, is nothing more than an amendment to the Act 
of 1793, which Act was based apon a clearly expressed clause 
in the Consiituiion. This bill of the last session gives no new 
tight to the claimants of iiinaway slaves. I give you the assu- 
rance of my private and professional word, that it has not super- 
seded the law of 1793, which is still in force, nor extended its 
principle, but is merely an amendment to it, by allowing a hear- 
ing before United States Commissioners, and for greater conve- 
nience, imposing heavier penalties than liie former law, on those 
who should obstruct its execution. As I stand here before you, 
I declare that according to my best judgment, after a careful pe- 
rusal of the law, of its scope and object, no argument can be held 
against its constitutionality. The Southern States did not vol- 
mitarily assume the relation of slavery : it was entailed upon 
them by their British ancestors ; it was their misfortune to bear 
it, not their crime. Sixty years ago their rights of slavery were 
guarantied to them, as also this power to reclaim their rtmaway 
slaves, by the constitution. It is now too late to say that sla- 
very should not liave been conceded to the Southern States ; the 
perfect answer is, it ip«s conceded, with the power of reclmming 
their runaway slaves. This law has not only existed, but has 
been acted upon for ffty years. Why is it then, that opposition 
has now for the first time been mised to the enfoi'cement of it? 
Because abolitionists set up their destructive principles /or sale; 
and demagogues who want votes, and politicians who want plam 
and power, have bai^ained for, and purchased their votes and in- 
fluence. Both the Whig and the Democratic parties have bid 
upon each other in this vile traffic of destructive principles and 
false issues. Thus both parties have been poisoned and cor- 
rupted, and their conservative principles abandoned by the lead- 
ers of sections of each. But let us make war upon them both. 
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and cut off the poisoned Umbs, that we may if possible save the 
body from the corrupting influence. I have been a member of 
the Whig party from its commencement. I hlce my party iniich, 
but I love my cmmtry more, and before I will fight under the 
banners and for the abolition principles of some of its leaders in 
iAis State, I will see the Whig party broken into ten thousand 
fragments, I will rebel against their dictation, I will snatch 
from the hands of the unworthy standard-bearers, the banner 
which they abuse, and if I am alone, will wave it over my head, 
and stand or fall by it, /do not desert them^ nor its conserva- 
tive principles, but the Whig party deserts me, for the leaders, 
like the Israelites of old, in their mad idolatry, have gone lust- 
ing after strange gods. I will have no compromise with aboli- 
tion pnnciples or abolition leaders — ^we must root them up as 
poisonous weeds ; we must put upon them the ban of public opi- 
nion, and drive them from oxa midst, as did the Levites the le- 
pers from their cities, and we must prostrate them to the earth, 
and as they throw dust upon their heads, compel them to raise 
the cry of warning, " unclean,"—" unclean." 

As to Free soil, we are all for free soil. There is not a man 
jiorth of Mason and Dixon's line, who ever wishes to see slavery 
extended beyond the area note prescribed by law ; but the God 
of nature, by the mgged mountains, rocky deserts, and by the 
climate and soil and rich vallies of our free territories, has crea- 
ted a proviso against the further extension of slavery, stronger 
than ten thousand Wilmols can draw. 

As to slavery in the abstract, I do not believe there is a man 
north of Mason and Dixon's line, who would not rejoice if to- 
morrow's sun could rise upon the black population of the South 
OoNSTiTUTioNAtLY free ; for our African brother, be he bond or 
free, springe with us from the same mother earth, is bound with 
us into one common grave, and heir with us to one immortality. 
I believe I am a much better abolitionist than those who would 
mislead the colored race to their ruin. The laws to reclaim run- 
away slaves, must and will be strictly guarded and watched in 
their execution. I will with all my heart, without fee or reward, 
give to any alleged slave who may be arrested under the act, 
my services as his counsel, if he will trast me with his cause ; I 
will defend him with all the legal skill and power I may be 
master of, but, if after a full hearing, the Commissioner on the 
proof pronounces against him, he and I must submit to the Law, 
But even then a deserving, meritorious slave shall not be with- 
out hope. I will set about buying his freedom, (but I will not 
go among the abolitionists for their subscription.) and I will con- 
tribute towards it my first fee, to make him a uee and regener- 
ated man. In that sense I am an abolitionist. 

There are two other resolutions, which I am sure will meet 
the approval of all who hear me. They are, that we hold the 
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Hes of the Union stronger than the shackles oi party, and that 
at no future election will we vote for any candidate who is 
known or believed to be favorable to a further agitation in Con- 
gress of the slavery question, or who would countenance the 
abolitionists in their destructive course. I here to-night for one, 
renounce all ^arfy allegiance, where it comes in conflict with 
my allegiance to the Union. it% motto is, mj country Ja'st, my 

farty last. 1 will render no personal subserviency to any can- 
idate who is not sound on that subject ; I care not for the pha- 
lanx of party, as I have no political ambition to gratify. I have 
never bowed the knee to popular favor, I have never asked the 
people for their votes, I have never touched a dollar of the peo- 
ple's money. My post of honor is a private station. 

Hereafter I will see who are the conservative candidates, not 
where they are ; and if my party gives itself up to leaders who 
will betray its principles, I will no longer fight under its ban- 
ner, but if need be I will go over to the conservative branch of 
the old Democratic party, and with a buck-tail in my hat, and 
the tattered banner of old Saint Tammany waving over me, I 
will there aid in fighting the battle of ■' the Constitution, the 
Compromise, and the Union^'^ 



[Prom die Speech, of Edwahd SamopoqdJ. 

In complying with the wishes of the Committee <£ Manage- 
ment, and appearing before you, [ caimot withhold the expression 
of my profound regret, that in this age of the republtc, an occa- 
sion should have arisen for convening this vast assemblage, to 
do what may be in your power lo avert the dangers impending 
over the Union of these States. When I was entering upon my 
manhood, the dark cloud of Nullification lowered upon the South- 
ern States of this confederacy, and open resistance to the Federal 
Government was threatened, because Congress, eis it was al- 
leged, had passed laws which wei'e not within the scope of the 
authority granted to it by the Constitution. The executive au- 
thority of that government was then wielded by a hero and 
statesman from the south, around whom every affection of my 
youthful heart became strongly entwined, and in that great 
crisis the iiiunortal Jackson declared those emphatic words 
" The Union, it must and shall be preserved." At the same pe- 
riod a great statesman from the north, when nobly doing battle 
in the councils of his country and earning for himself the proud 
appellation of " the defender of the constitution," uttered that 
imperishable sentiment, " Libertyand Union now and for ever, 
one and inseparable." At that time the prmciple of devotion to 
the Union as it was formed by our forefathers, was universal in 
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the Northern States, and lie who dared to suggest its dismera" 
bermeni, was regarded as guilty of moral treason. 

But from whence conies the cry of nulhfication now '? In 
what quarter of this confederacy is the present peril which has 
calied you from your homes to take counsel logether, and con- 
cert actioii for the preservation of the existence of this nation? 
From the north ! from our neighbors aroimd ua, but not from 
among us. And against what does rebellion now revolt? Not 
against an act of Congress of questionable constitutional force 
of operation, but against the great basis of this Union, the fed- 
eral constitution itself? By the fourth article and third subdi- 
vision of the second section of that instrument, it was agreed 
between the several States and ordained by the people of the 
United States, that no person held to service or labor in one 
State under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall in con- 
sequence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
such service or labor ; but shall be delivei-ed up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due. It is against 
this clause of that solemn compact that a portion of our fellow- 
citizens of the Northern States are now directing their open and 
concerted resistance, and they are practically nullifying this sa- 
cred promise of pixjtection to the rights of their brethren at the 
south. But for this provision it is well Imown that this Union 
could not have been formed, and the domestic tranquiUity and 
the blessings of liberty which we have enjoyed under it could 
not have been secured. And unless it be faithfully and inviola- 
bly observed, it is apparent that injustice will be done, and that 
sooner or lat«r this Union will be dissolved. At the ttme of the 
formation of the constitution, involuntary sei-vit\ide or slavery 
existed in the greater portion of the States, and it was indispen- 
sable to the security and enjoyment of this species of property 
iai those States, that persons so held to service could not change 
their legal condition by passing into a state where such prop- 
erty did not exist, and which did not recognize any light to 
such property. The object of the constitution was by force of 
its own terms, by the paramount power of the great fundamen- 
tal law, to continue the condition of servitude upon all whose 
tot it is to bear it, and to extend the rights of masters, so as to 
secure a prompt and effectual fulfilment of that condition in 
evei-y State and territory of the Union, without regard to the 
public law or public pohcy of any State, or to the private feel- 
ings or opinions of any citizens of any State in respect to that re- 
lation. Its design was to prevent either the love of hberty or the 
hatred of slavery, the wildness of fanaticism or the recliless or 
mischievous love of notoriety and agitation in any and in all parts 
of the wide spread territory of the federal Union, from obstructing 
the rights of owners of slaves to secure their services in every por- 
tion of the land. The great charter of our Union creates this abso- 
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lute and unqualified right on the part of the owners of persons held 
to seiTice who shall escape into another state, and by the terms of 
the compact it is equally the duty of every citizen who erijoya 
the protection and benefit of the federal government to see that 
this portion of the supreme law of the laud is fairly, firmly, and 
fully carried into effect. Under this clause of the constitution 
there can be no such thing as escape from the condition of ser- 
vitude, or from the obligations arising from that condition, by 
fleeing into the territory of a, free state. "When there, the con- 
stitution declares that the fugitive " shall be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom his service or labor may be due." 
It is a popular error that supposes a fugitive slave may become 
free by escaping from the state in which he is held, into a free 
state, or by any length of residence in a free state. Nothing 
but manumission can free him from the obiigation of servituda 
In whatever portion of the Union he may be found, his ma,ster 
has the right, under the constitution, to take him back to his 
service, which a parent possesses to reclaim a runaway child. 

The nutliiiere of this section in the constitution cannot covei 
their unjust and unlawful designs against the existence of this 
glorious Union as it is by declaiming against and denouncing 
the recent act passed by Congress, making additional provision 
for the restoration of fugitive slaves. So far as that act ope- 
rates upou the rights of masEei's, it is restrictive of the broad 
and unfettered rights declared in the constitution itself. By 
force of the constitution alone, and without the aid of any act 
of Congress, or any of the machinery of the courts of justice, the 
Supreme Court of the United States have solemnly decided, that 
the owner of a slave is clothed with the authority in every State 
of the Union to seize and recapture his slave wherever he can 
do it without any breach of the peace. 

The act of Congress of 1850, as well as the act of 1793, add 
nothing to the powers nor to the rights of owners of slaves, and. 
merely prescribe evidences of claim and forms of proceedings, 
and provide tire aid of the ministers of the law, that unfounded 
claims may be properly guai-ded against, and illegal violence be 
prevented. Those of our fellow-citizens who say that fugitives 
from service shall not be restored, array themselves directly 
against the federal constitution, and deliberately trample upon 
that which secures the blessings of liberty to us and our poste- 
rity. They claim the protection of the constitution and laws 
for their property, and refuse to execute provisions in behalf of 
their soudiern brethren, because they possess property of a dif- 
ferent description. Is not this factious ? Is not this dishonest ? 
How can we ask our fellow-citizens of the Southern States, to 
remain in this compact of union with us, when we refuse to 
execute the provisions inserted in the constitution for the pro 
tcction of their rights ? How can we ask them to feel assured 
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that our disregard of the letter of the compact shall bo confined 
to the fugitivea from their service who shall escape or be in- 
veigled from them, and that the agitation shall not be carried to 
their homes and their firesides 7 

But it is said by the agitators that the South will not, that 
the South cannot, that the South dare not withdraw from this 
Union. I have always apprehended that a practical destruction 
of this Union, or confederation of sovereign or independent 
iStates, was a matter much more likely to be readily achieved, 
than to be of difficult attainment. This Union is a matter of 
compact, where the continued obhgation of the one party to ful- 
fil his engagements, rests upon the continued performance by 
the others of those stipulations which protect his rights. Sup- 
pose five States shall say to the other States, you refuse to per- 
form your constitutional obhgations to us, and we will no longer 
remain in confederacy with you. We will send no representa- 
tives to your National Legislature, and no laws passed by that 
body shall be enforced within our limits. What is to be done ? 
Do you say send an army and navy, blockade their ports, bum 
their cities, and slaughter their inhabitants? What kind of a 
Union will this be? Is the State which has been driven from 
the Union by the refusal of other States to respect its guarantied 
rights, to be conquered by the federal arms, and held as a van- 
quished country ? Are you to wage war upon your brethren be- 
cause they will no longer submit to your wanton invasions of 
their chai-tered rights? No! I trust never. If foi-ce is not to 
be resorted to in such a contingency, what is then to be the con- 
dition of these States ? The tie which unites them is broken, 
and each stands alone in its sovereignty. You have instruc- 
tive examples of the calamities which may then befal us in the 
past history of the South American States. If it shall be said 
that new confederations may be formed, scarcely less powerful 
than our glorious Union, let me ask who will enter into a new 
constitutional compact with you, when you have refused to res- 
pect and to execute the rights created by our present charter? 
No, fellow-citizens, let ns not look at the probable consequences 
of a disunion, nor the possibihties of a re-union, but rally in 
support of the solenm covenants of the constitution, determined 
to stand by the Union as it is, 

In this patriotic cause we can hold no fellowship with those 
of onr fellow-citizens, who, believing in a "higher law," or in 
"no law," are friend of the Union, but of that Union in which 
every other citizen shall submit to their doctrines and senti- 
ments. 

There is no higher law nor higher duty of man upon this 
earth, under his duty to his God, than the performance of con- 
tracts, and our present happiness is put in jeopardy, and our fu- 
tui-e prospects are clouded by tlie apparent determination of con- 
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injunctions of the constitution. I am not of the number who 
seem to think that this may be done with impunity. 

How can these dangais be averted? First and mainly, 
through the ballot-box. Let no man who is not known to be 
firmly and resolutely opposed to allfui-ther agitation, who js not 
known to be an ardent supporter of the constitution and of the 
whole constitution as it is, be entrusted with political power. 
When fire-brands shall no longer be thrown from our legislative 
halls and executive chambers, minor agitators wiil soon hide 
their diminished heads. In politics let us know no cause but 
that of our country, no party but that of the Union. Let us 
support no nomination, come from whence it may, which does 
not present to us a candidate who is animated by a love for his 
whole country, and who is not ready to execute all its laws and 
maintain its institutions in their full vigor and purity. Secondly, 
let us reason with the deluded, let us arouse their patriotism, 
awaken their sense of justice, bring them out from among the 
unjust covenant breakers; and turn their efforts to the promotion 
of their country's peace and safety ; and lastly, let us put the 
mark of disapprobation in enduring characters upon all repro- 
bate disturbers of the piibhc tranquillity and moral traitors to 
the union of these States. 



[I'rom llie Speech of OaoEtj Hopfmas.] 

I came not here as Whig or Democrat; I have not min- 
gled much the past few yeai-s in strictly political meetings, and 
do not design to enter anew the exciting arena of pohtical dis- 
cussions. But when I found the Union in danger,^ — when I 
found the Constitution set at naught,— when T found the laws 
openly resisted-^and saw our glorious Union reehng under blows 
from agitators at the North and faclionists at the South, I felt it 
my duty to come forward, and stand by all lovers of our com- 
mon country in this crisis of our danger. I come because I 
love my country more than party. Do not misunderstand me 
— I believe the honest men of both the great parties are attach- 
ed to the Union, and intend to be faithful to the Constitution 
and the laws of the land : and speaking for that party with 
which I acted — with whose success my warmest hopes are 
identified and for whose triumph my best exertions shall be 
given, I believe that the great mass of the Whig party are, as 
they always have been, faithful to the Constitution, the Union, 
and the Laws. I come not here as the advocate of slavery : I 
deplore its existence, and so does every patriotic and Christian 
citizen in the Southern States. It is, however, no fault of theirs 
that it has been entailed ijpon them. I remember that the Con- 
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stitution found it there; that it recognized its existence; and 
but for such recognition — but for the spirit of compromise, which 
marked thai recognition— the Constituiion could never have 
been framed. By the same spirit of compromise alone can it 
be preser\'ed. I huriy on from any of the expressions of the 
feelings natural to a speaker on an occasion like the pres- 
ent, to the more important considerations which press upon our 
notice. Look at what this Constitution, and the Union thereby 
effected, have done for our country. See our commerce whiten- 
ing every sea, and the hand of industry rewarded with plenty. 
Standing on our own soil, we may see the bright sun rising over 
the billows of the Atlantic, and quenching its setting beams in 
the waters of the Pacific. Our land has been the home of the 
oppressed of all nations. It is advancing with gigantic strides 
to greatness, an illustrious beacon to light the way of truth and 
justice over all the earth. Who, that witnesses our upward 
career, apply typified by the flight of the noble bird we have 
chosen and adopted as our national emblem, would see the ea- 
gle, while soaring in his pride of place, checked in mid career 
and fall hfeless to the gi-oimd 1 Who does not remember when, 
at the last session of Congress, disunion was muttered in our 
national halls, how the throngs in our busy city, where pros- 
perity had smiled upon every fece, were filled with anxiety and 
alarm? At that crisis, high above the voice of faction and the 
clamors of party, was heard the glorious voice of Henry Clay 
— [at this word the enthusiasm of the audience could not be 
restrained, and the cheering broke out again and aga.inj— that 
voice, I say, eloquent with the cheering words of patriotism, of 
counsel, and of hope. It seemed as if the occasion had given 
new vigor to his wasted frame; and casting aside alike the 
chains of sectional feeling and the weight of years, he advo- 
cated the claims of our common brotherhood with all the fervor 
and talent of his younger days. And there was another,— he of 
the mighty mind, who came forth from tribulation and trial at 
home, and threw the weight of his mighty character in favor 
of the Union. I refer to Daniel Webster. [Here the applause 
was again renewed and continued.! He had before been known 
as the " Defender of the Constitution," but he has now added 
to this the title of " Champion of the Onion." Prom every part 
of the Union there were foimd true patriots, who casting aside 
party trammels, and party dictation, stood up manfully with 
these, and fought and conquered with them. I need not name 
those to whom I refer. The honest of all parties will long bear 
them in their hearts. But there is one, a stranger to you and 
to me, against whom, I candidly confess, I at one time enter- 
tained some prejudices, and to whom I am therefore the more 
desirous to render justice. He, too, like Daniel Webster, came 
forth from trial and tribulation at home, (for the nltraism in the 
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valley of the Mississippi is as daagerous as the abolitionism of 
the north,) and like him, perilled eveiything as a public man, 
even to his place as Senator, in defence of measures essential 
to the support of the Union ; he is, therefore, particularly enti- 
tled to the homage and gratitude of his countrymen, I refer to 
Gen. Foote, of Mississippi. [His name was greeted with pro- 
■ longed cheers, and the speaker then suggested that the audi- 
ence should reserve their applause until the conclusion of his 
speech, in order to save time.] But I need not particularize 
each of this noble band; from the North and the South, from 
the East and the West, they stood up together, shoulder to 
shoulder, and fought manfully for the common safety, they 
fought and conquered, and peace once more spread her white 
wings over the land. But scarcely had civil dissension — that 
viproiis worm which gnaws out the bowels of the State — ^been 
"scotched," when the voice of disunion again broke forth, to 
condemn the peace measures thus designed to restore concord 
and harmony. At the South, the bill for the admission of Cali- 
fornia was attacked, and its anthers villified, while at the North, 
the abolitionists, forgetting the gallant sister thus added to our 
confederacy, complained that every thing had been conceded, 
and selected the fugitive slave law as the especial object of 
their attack, branding all who voted for it, with the most vio- 
lent epithets fanaticism could suggest. What is the purport of 
that law? It is the same in principle as the law of '93, passed 
by the fathers of the Bfivolution, and signed by the illustrious 
Washington. Do they say that this law does away with the 
trial by jury in the State to which the slave has fled? So did 
the law of '93. Is a slave liable under this law upon ex parte 
statement to be taken back to bondage? So he was, trader the 
enactment signed by Washington, and in both enactments is 
the habeas corpus preserved. But the law which provides for 
the return of fugitives from justice is no less stringent, Suppose 
a citizen of Georgia should come here, and, after committing a 
crime, ileo to his Southern home. He is hable by this law to 
be torit from his wife and children, on ex parte testimony, and 
to be dragged here for tiiaL But where are now the tears of 
the tender-hearted over the stringency of this law ? But there 
are extradition treaties with foreign nations, by which we bind 
ourselves to return fugitives from justice who shall flee to us 
from their shores. ' 

A fugitive from abroad who has made this country a refuge 
and a home is liable to be seized by process based upon ex par- 
te statement, is denied the right of trial by jury, and is taken 
back to be fried, perhaps by a code of laws more bloody and 
oppressive than'any to which our cotmtrymen would submit. 
Are there any tears shed over his fate? Any vigilant commit- 
tees appointed to protect him from the pursuer? No! ail the 
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sympathy of these agitators is reserved for the poor skyo, '"i'his 
professed sympathy for the poor black man's wrongs, does not 
extend to any practical efforts to buy the poor fugitive's free- 
dom; it will give nothing to the Colonization Society to pm- 
ehase him equal rights in Africa ; it is merely a weapon in the 
hands of agitators, nor can they care, if in using it they sun- 
der the coi'ds whicli should unite all classes of our people in a 
common destiny. 



[From the Speech of James T. Bhady.] 

These two classes— the fanatic and the demagogue — are now 
rivals in the bad effort to defeat a law of Congress. I mean the 
Fugitive Slave Law. And what is that ? You have heard it 
well explained by my able friend,'Mr. Evarts. It is a constitu- 
tional method which the general government has prescribed, by 
which an American citizen, in any State of the Union, may re- 
cover his property. This law is obstructed in its execution hy 
numbers of men at the North and East. It is so obstructed by 
the same men who scout at the idea that anything can disturb 
our Union. Let us pause, reflect, and compare. We all re- 
member the time when South Carolina was unwilling that an 
offensive law should be executed within her territory. I do not 
stop to consider any of the pohtical questions growing out of 
that occurrence. At that time she had a son and a representa- 
tive whose name this country can never forget — John C. Cal- 
houn. My own pohtical friends know well how much X honor- 
ed that great and pure statesman while he lived. You are pre- 
pared to hear me declare, that I love and revere his memory. 
When that State thus assumed a position deemed so imwaiTant- 
able, the whole power of the general government was at once 
directed against her; the lead in this movement being taken by 
one whose course was promptly to decide and efficiently to act. 
That was called Nulhfication. What, I would ask, is the course 
now pm'sued by too many in reference to the Fugitive Slave 
Law 1 A nullification infinitely worse, because, as Mr. Sand- 
ford has told you to-night, it aims, not at a mere act of Con- 
gress, but at our great national charter. Some of you may sug- 
gest, that the opposition to this law is only individual action. 
I fully admit that the general government is not responsible for 
the acts of citizens ; but this I do say, that our constitution and 
Union are a mockery, and our professions here a silly delusion, 
if we do not feel otu'selves required to demand, that, in the effi- 
cient and thorough execution of the Fugitive Slave Law, the 
entire power of the federal government be so exercised, that no 
effort of an individual or a mob shall possibly prevail againsi. 
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it. Unless this be done, our protended Union is not worthy a 
moment's regard. It is not an affair merely oi' parliament. Il 
has taken root, and it must grow and strengthen in the affec- 
tions of our entire people. If any member of the confederacy 
he sustained in the slightest violation of our national compact, 
then I have no hesitation in declaring, that the sovereign State 
whose rights are permitted to be disregarded has a perfect right 
to secede. There is nothing in our covenant which can moral- 
ly hind any State to remain in the Union if its constitutional 
rights he not preserved in their full and imc[ualiiied vigor, by 
the utmost power and resoiuces of the general government. 

I know that there are in this State miserable politicians of 
both parties, who are afraid to consider, and unwilling to ack- 
nowledge, the plain truths which I have uttered ; but I for one, 
as a member of the Democratic party, utterly and forever dis- 
claim connection with any man or set of men, who, from any 
motive or for any purpose, seek or wish to have abated, in the 
shghtest degree, the most rigorous and exact ohsei-vance of our 
national compact, in each and all of its provisions. 

I hate the abolition party. This is not because I have any 
hatred of the colored race. I would be amongst the first to pro- 
tect, and elevate them, if my disposition to do so were not res- 
trained by duties much superior to the gratification of any vain 
or capricious fancy. I am for preserving our Union, not as a 
bai^ain merely, but as a great brotherhood of men who seek to 
promote the happiness and glory of mankind. We know that 
we scarcely possess a national character. The diversity of cli- 
mate, soil, and institutions in our vast territory has separated 
many of oiu States, as if an ocean rolled between them. The 
founders of the constitution, aware of this fact, completed that 
stupendous work on the basis of compromise. They saw, as 
we do now, that between the South Carolina planter, and the 
Massachusetts farmer, there was a difference of individuality, 
almost as great as that which distinguishes the Irishman from 
the Scot This difference has naturally created sectional anti- 
pathies which the true patriot has from the formation of our 
government been trying to eradicate, so that the American feel- 
ing, like the American name, should be diffused over our wide- 
spread territory. The fanatic and the demagogue are endea- 
voring to widen the breach, to increase the repulsiveness 
amongst those, who, exulting in a common baptism derived 
from a common country, should permit no geographical boun- 
daries to make them feel or act otherwise than as brothers. 
The enemies of our Union base all their wicked elforts on an 
affected love foi the blacks. They are doing what is well cal- 
culated to excite a war of races, by which one of them would 
surely be exteiminated 

If that ftrugglp should ever occur, I Imov/ that I speak your 
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settlements, in declaring, that whatever may hcfa!, we will 
stand by our own race, and aid it in the fulfilment of the glo- 
rious mission for which it was unquestionably designed, 

I will detain you no longer. I have strong hopes that our 
Union will survive the assaults and injuries it now encounters, 
I found those hopes on occasions like this, when roenj without 
distinction of party, assemble to raise their voices in favor of 
maintaining the Union at any hazard and at every sacrifice. 
To do this, it is only requisite that the North and the South, 
the East and the West, should do justice to each other. "We 
have but to keep our promises and observe our national con- 
tract. This meeting well indicates that our city has resolved 
upon discharging all its duties to the whole country. I am de- 
lighted, indeed, that such a meeting has been called — deUghted 
that it has been so numerons and enthusiastic. To all traitoiS; 
it is the handwriting on the wail. To all patiiots, the glorious 
bow of political promise. 



[From the Heaolutions adopted al the Meetinf;.] 

3. Resolved, That we cordially approve of the recent mea- 
sures of Congress for the adjustment of the dangerous questions 
arising out of the acquisition of territoiy under the treaty with 
Mexico, and that, in consideration of the various and discor- 
dant interests to be aifected thereby, we hold that the comprom- 
ise a fair one, and ought to be sustained by every patriot in 
every part of the land. 

4. Resolved, That the heartfelt thanks of this community, 
and of the whole nation, are due, and on our part, are hereby 
tendei'ed, to those eminent statesmen and patriots, Olay, Cass, 
Webster, Fillmore, Dickinson, Foote, Houston, and others, who, 
when they saw the Union in danger, threw themselves into the 
breach, disregarding all personal consequences, forgetting all 
party predilections, and willing to be sacriiiced, if need be, for 
the good of the country. Resolved, by this patriotic devotion to 
their country's good in a crisisso momentous, they have achieved 
for themselves immortal honor, and for the Union, we trust, an 
imperishable existence. 

9. Resolved, That we regard our obligation to the constitu- 
tion Eind the Union as superior to the ties of any of the political 
parties to which we may hitherto have belonged, and that on 
all future occasions we will range ourselves under the banner 
of that party whose principles and practice are most calculated 
to uphold the constitution and to perpetuate our glorious Union. 
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Extract of a Letterfrom Daniel Webster, of Oct. 38, 1830. 
I am led to the adoption of your 9th or last resolution in an 
especial and emphatic manner, by every dictate of my under- 
standing, and I embrace it with a full purpose of heart and 
mind. Its sentiments are my sentiments. With you I declare, 
that I range myself " under the banner of that party whose prin- 
" ciples and practice are most calculated to uphold the Constitu- 
" tion, and to perpetuate our glorious Union." 



Extract from a Speech delivered by Henry Clay, in the 
House of Representatives of Kentucky, Nov. 19, 1850. 

But if it (the Whig party) is to be merged into a contemptible 
Abolition party, and if Abolitionism is to be engrafted upon the 
Whig creed, from that moment I renounce the party and cease 
to be a Whig. I go yet a step further : If I am alive, I will 
give my humble support to that man for the Presidency, who, 
to whatever party he may belong, is not contaminated by fan- 
aticism, rather than to one who, crying out ail the time that he 
is a Whig, mEiintains doctrines utterly subversive of the Consti- 
tution and the Union. 



Extract from the Proceedings of the Union Meeting held at 
Ma, November 21, 1850. 



[Prom tha Speech of Joseph RiNDAtt,,] 

The important subject which now agitates the people of this 
country, is that of fugitive slaves and the Act passed by Congress 
at their last session, giving the owner facilities to claim his fu- 
gitive slave. This act is, in its spirit and principles, wise, 
judicious, and constitutional. It was passed at the close of the 
session ; it may bear, upon the face of it, the impress of some 
haste in legislation ; and in some of its minor provisions it may 
require amendment, but lis cardinal features are just and salu- 
tary. It ought not to be expected that a whole system can be 
struck out at a single heat ; amendments, developed by practice, 
will suggest themselves. 

Tile 3d paragraph of the 2d section of the 4th article of the 
Constitution of the United States, provides that " No person 
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held to sen'ice oi' labor in one Slate, under the laws tberein, 
escaping into another, shail, in consequence of any law or re- 
gulation therein, be discharged from such service or labor, but 
shall be delivered up on the claim of the party to whom such 
service or labor may be due." 

It has been generally supposed that the introduction of this 
clause into the Constitution was a matter of compromise. If the 
term compromise implies any equivalent for, or reluctance in, 
its adoption, it is incoixectly used. A reference to the minutes 
of the convention, (page 306) will shew that on the 39th of 
August, 1787, this section was moved and seconded and passed 
unanimously in the affirmative, without amendment. 

The wisest and best men this country ever produced, in the 
days of its primitive purity, gave it their cordial and solemn 
sanction. It is the product of the intellect and patriotism of 
Madison, Hamilton, Jay, and their illustrious compeers ; and it 
is stamped with the approbation of Franklin and Washington. 

Cotemporaneously with the adoption of the Constitntion, the 
diffei-ent Legislatures accompanied their assent with a flood of 
amendments. Many of them were most minute, and some of 
them were even subject to the charge of frivoiity. The free 
States were at that time among the foremost in their variety of 
suggestions : but not a single exception was taken by any State 
to this provision. 

But its principle may bo defended without a recuiTence to the 
authority of the patriots to wlioni I have refen'ed. It enacts no 
new principle. Previous to the Declaration of Independence, a 
slave who fled from one colony to another, stifl remained the 
property of his master, and the master had a right to reclaim 
him. Between the 4th of July, 1776, and the 9th of July, 1778, 
when the articles of confederation were adopted, the right of the 
master remained the same. After the adoption of the Articles 
of the Confederation, and before the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, the right still continued inviolate, not in consequence 
of any pi-ovision in the Articles of Confederation, bitt by virtue 
of the well-known and established laws of nations as then un- 
derstood and aclmowledged throi^hout the civihzed world. 
Thus it will be seen that this right is coeval with the existence 
of slavery in this coimtiy— -th at it hr.n boeii sanctioned by all 
the Colonial, State, Confederate and t'ederal Governments which 
have ever existed in flie United States. 

But I will go farther and state in the most broad and compre- 
hensive sense, that it is an acloiowiedged principle of the laws 
of nations, that slaves as-e properly, and that whenever a slave 
flees from one country and seeks refuge in another, the State from 
which the slave has fled has the right to demand the delivery 
up of the fugitive ; and if such deliveiy be refused, has also the 
right to pursue and obtain it by force of arms. This doctrine has 
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the anthoiity of t!ie highest Courts of Judicature in Great Britain, 
and of the Supreme Court of the United States ; and is sanc- 
tioned by the authority of the most eminent judges and civilians 
who ever lived in this or the mother country, including Sir Wil- 
liam Scott and Chief Justice Marshall. It is recognised by the 
State Legislatures, (inchiding Pennsylvania) who before the ex- 
istence of the Federal Constitution abohshed slavery ; by the 
act of Parliament of 4 & 5 William, 1833, abolishing slavery io 
the West Indies ; by the writers on the Civil Law ; by Vattel 
in his Treatises on the Laws of Nations, (B. 2, chap. v. page 
160) ; and by Mi-. Wheaton in his Treatise on International 
Law, (part 4th, chap. I. page 339—40, id. 177 to 187.) 

This doctrine has also the sanction of the authority of the two 
most powerful nations of the present day. The treaty of Ghent, 
signed Dec. 24th, 1814, provided that all territory, places and 
possessions, taken by either paity from the other during the war, 
should be restored without delay. These teims did not include 
a claim upon Great Britain for American slaves taken by 
British aims during the war ; but the United States affirmed 
that they were entitled to the restoration of those slaves or full 
compensation for them. It was subsequently left to the arbitra- 
ment of the Emperor of Russia, who, on the 22nd of April, 1822, 
decided that the United States were entitled to full compensation 
for the slaves so taken. The government of Great Britain rati- 
fiad the award, and paid to the United States the sum of 
$1,300,000, And it should not be forgotten that these treaties 
were concluded under the diplomacy of John Q,uincy Adams, 
firet as Commissioner at Ghent, and subsequently as Secretary 
of State under Mr.. Monroe. 

What is now asked from us by the Southern States 1 Nothing 
more but that we should not aid and assist their slaves in run- 
ning away, and harboring them as fugitives. It is not necfss- 
sary at this time to enter into a history of the manner in which 
the emancipation of slaves was effected in Great Britain. Mr. 
Wilberforce had for thirty years brought the subject before Par- 
liament, without making the slightest impression upon either 
the government or the piibhc mind. He contented himself with 
submitting the measure and having it decisively rejected from 
lime to time, as often as it was presented. His conduct at the 
York election in 1807, towards Lord Milton, had led many to 
doubt the extent of interest which that great champion of eman- 
cipation himself took in the measure. Upon the accession of 
William the Fourth to the throne in 1830, the Tories and 
Whigs ran a race on this subject, in order to secure public sym- 
pathy and support. If it had been to emancipate the same 
number of slaves hving at home amongst themselves, it cannot 
admit of a doubt that it would never have been consummated. 

But under all the excitement in Great Britain, it never was 
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prapoyed to emancipate the slaves witlioiit a full and ample 
compensation to the master for the property which he held in 
them. British statesmen, writers, and impudent emissaries have 
done mnch to pi-oduce the present state of public opinion among 
the Abolitionists in this country ; they have interfered most un- 
justifiably in our domestic affairs, but let us do them justice, 
they never encouraged the fugitive slave to run away, nor pro- 
posed any system of emancipation by which the master should 
be deprived of his property without just satisfaction. The pa- 
ternity of such a measure is an honor that belongs exclusively 
to the American Abolitionist, 

The wilful harboring of a fugitive slave is a grave offence in 
morals as well as law, and those who commit this offence, can 
exculpate themselves upon no other ground than the recognition 
of a higher authority than the Constitution and laws of the 
Union, the benefits of which they are continually enjoying, and 
which in all other matters they seek for their own protection. 
I freely admit that among the few Abolitionists in o\m com- 
munity, are to be found the most exemplary men in private life, 
but their purity of character is of no value when they jeopard 
all that is dear to us. 

The present Fugitive Bill should be honestly earned out by 
the Judicial authority of the country, and the exercise of that 
power should be strengthened by public opinion. This is the 
issue ; if we do not cheerfully concede this ground, we violate 
the original Federal compact, and give the South just ground of 
complaint I have no respect for the intelligence or motives 
of the man who will attempt to evade this question and say 
there is no danger, and that the free States can continue to do 
so as tfiey have done and preserve the Union. 



[Prom the Letter of Jameb Bitchinan, Nov. 19, 1850.J 

Let me then call upon your powerful and influential meeting, 
as they value the union of these States, the greatest political 
blessing ever conferred by a bountiful Providence upon man — as 
they value the well-being of the slave and free negro — as they 
value even the cause of regular and constitutional emancipa- 
tion,— to exert all their energies to put down the long continued 
agitation in the North against slavery in the South, Is it un- 
reasonable that the South should make this demand ? The 
agitation has reached such a height that the Southern people 
fee! their personal security to be involved. It has filled the 
minds of the slaves with vague notions of emancipation, and, 
in the language of General Jackson, threatens " to stimulate 
them to insurrection and produce all the horrors of a servile 
war." Although any such attempt on their part would be easily 
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and apcedily suppressed, yet what horrors might not in llit! 
mean time be perpetrated I Many a mother now retires to rest 
at night under dreadful apprehensions of what may befal her- 
self and her family before the morning. Self-presei-vatioii is 
the first instinct of nature ; and, therefore, any state of society, 
in which the sword of Damocles is all the time suspended over 
the heads of the people, must, at last, become intolerable. To 
judge correctly of our relative duties towards the people of the 
South, we ought to place ourselves in theii' positiouj and do imto 
them as we would they should do unto us under similar circum- 
stances. This is the golden rule. It was under its benign in- 
fluence that our Constitution of mutual compromise and con- 
cession was framed, and by the same spirit alone can it be 
maintained. Do the people of the North act in this Christian 
spirit, whilst stigmatizing their brethren of the South with the 
harshest epithets, and imputing to them a high degree of moral 
^uilt, because slavery has been entailed upon them by their 
torefathers ; and this, too, with a knowledge that the conse- 
quences of these assaults mtist be to place in peril their person- 
al safety, and that of all they hold most dear on earth ? I repeat, 
that this constant agitation must be arrested by the firm deter- 
mination and resolute action of the vast majority of the people 
of the North, who are known to disapprove it, or the sacrilice 
of our glorious Union may and probably will be at last the con- 
sequence. 

2. I shall proceed to present to you some views upon the sub- 
ject of the much misrepresented fugitive slave law. It is now 
evident, from all the signs of the times, that this is destined to 
become the principal subject of agitation at the next session of 
Congress, and to take the place of the Wilmot Proviso. Its to- 
tal repeal or its material modification will henceforward bo the 
battle-cry of the agitators of the North. 

And what is the character of this law ? It was parsed to 
carry into execution a plain, clear, and mandatory provision of 
the Constitution, requiring that fugitive slaves, who fly from 
service in one Slate to another, shall be delivered up to their 
masters. This provision is so exphcit that he who runs may 
read. No commentary can present it in a stronger light than 
the plain words of the Constitution. It is a well known histo- 
rical fact, that without this provision, the Constitution itself 
could never have existed. How could this have been other- 
wise? Is it possible for a moment to believe that the slave 
States would have formed a union with the free States, if under 
it, their slaves by simply escaping across the boiradary which 
separates them would acquire all the rights of freemen ? This 
would have been to offer an irresistible temptation to all the 
slaves of the South to precipitate themselves upon the North. 
The Federal Constitution, therefore, recognises in the clearest 
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and most emphiitic terms, the property in slavesj and protects 
this property by prohibiting any State, into which a slave might 
escape, from discharging him from slaveiy, and by requirtng 
that he shall be deUvered up to his master. 

But, say the agitators, the fugitive slave law, framed for the 
very purpose of carrying into effect an express provision of the 
Constitulion, is itself ujiconstitulional. I shall not stop to argue 
auch a point at length, deeming this to be wholly imnecessary. 
The law, in every one of its essential provisions, is the very 
same law which was passed in February, 1793, by a Congress, 
many of whose members had come fresh from the convention 
which framed the Federal Constitution, and was approved by 
the Father of his Country. If this be so, it may be asked 
whence the necessity of passing the present law 1 Why not 
rest upon the act of 1793 1 This question is easily answered. 
The Act of 1793 had entrusted its own execution not only to the 
Judges of the Circuit and District Courts of the United Slates, 
but to all State magistrates of any county, city, or town corpo- 
rate. The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of Prigg v. the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
deprived these State magistrates of the power of acting under 
the law. What was the consequence ? Let us take the Stale 
of Pennsylvania for an example. There were but three indi- 
viduals left in the whole State who could judicially execute the 
provisions of the Act of 1793 — the Circuit Judge and the two 
District Judges. Two of these Judges reside in Philadelphia, 
and one of them at Pittsburg, a distance of more than three 
hundred miles apart. It is manifest, therefore, that the law in 
many, indeed in most cases, could not have been executed for 
want of officers near at hand. It thus became absolutely ne- 
cessary for Congress to provide United States officers to talie the 
plac« of the State magistrates who had been superseded. With- 
out this, a constitutional right could have existed with no ade- 
quate means of enforcing it. The fugitive slave bill was 
passed chiefly to remedy this defect, and to substitute such offi- 
cers instead of the State magistrates, whose powers had been 
nulliiied under the decision of the Supreme Court. 

It is worthy of remark, that several of o\n- Northern Legisla- 
tures, availing themselves of the decision of the Supreme Court, 
and under the deep excitement produced by the agitation of the 
Wilmot proviso, passed laws imposing obstacles to the execiition 
of the provisions of the Constitution for the restoration of fugi- 
tive slaves. I am sorry, very sorry, to state that Peimsylvania 
is among this number. By our act of 3d of March, 1847, even 
the use of our public jails is denied for tlie safe custody of the 
fugitive ; and the jailer who shall offend against this provision 
is deprived of his office, and is punishable with a heavy fine 
and a disqualification ever again to hold a similar office ! 
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The two principal objections urged against the Fugitive Slave 
Law are, that it will promote kidnapping ; and that it does not 
provide a trial by jury for the fugitive in the State to which he 
has escaped. 

The very same reasons may be urged, with equal force, 
against the Act of 17!i3 ; and yet it existed for more than half 
a century without encountering any such objections. 

In regard to kidnapping, the fears of the agitators are al- 
together groundless. The law requires that the fugitive shall 
he taken before the judge or commissioner. The master must 
there prove, to the satisfaction of the magistrate, the identity of 
the fugitive, that he is the master's property, and has escaped 
from his service. Now, I ask, would a kidnapper ever under- 
talre such a task ? Would he suborn witnesses to commit per- 
jury and expose himself to detection before the judge or com- 
missioner, and in presence of the argus eyes of a non-slavehold- 
ing community, whose feelings will always be in favor of the 
slave? No, never. The kidnapper seizes his victim in the 
silence of the night, or in a remote and obscure place, and hur- 
ries him away. He does not expose himself to the public gaze. 
He will never bring the unfortunate object of hisrapacity before 
a commissioner or a judge. Indeed, I have no recollection of 
having heard or read of a case, in which a free man was kid- 
napped under the forms of law, during the whole period of more 
than half a century, since the act of 1793 was passed. 

But it is objected to the law that the fugitive is not allowed a 
trial by jury in the State to which he has escaped. So it has 
always been under the act of 1793, and so it is under the present 
law. A fugitive from labor is placed upon the very same foot- 
ing, under the Constitution, with a fugitive from justice. Does 
a man charged with the commission of a crime in Maryland fly 
into Pennsylvania, he is delivei-ed up, upon proper evidence, to 
the authorities of the State from which he fled, there to stand 
his trial. He has no right to demand a trial by jury in Penn- 
sylvania. Nay more ; under our extradition treaties with foreign 
powers, does a man charged with a crime committed in England 
or France fly to the United States, he is delivered up to the 
authorities of the counUy from which he fled, without a trial by 
jury in this country. Precisely the same is the case in regard 
to a fugitive from labor. Upon satisfactory proof, he is delivered 
up without a trial hy jury. In the Constitution he is placed 
upon the very same footing with fugitives from justice from 
other States ; and by treaty, he is placed upon the very same 
footing with fugitives from justice from foreign countries. 
Sm-ely the fugitive slave is not entitled to superior privileges 
over the free white man, When he returns to the State from 
which be has escaped, he is there entitled to a trial by jury, for 
the purpose of deciding whether he is a freeman. 1 believe 
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every slave State has made provision by law for such a trial 
witiioiit expense, upon tiie petition of the slave ; and we have 
heard it announced from the highest authority in the Senate of 
the United States, that such trials are always conducted in 
mercy, and with a rigid regard to the rights of the slave. 

Why should an act of Congress cast such a reflection upon 
the judicial tribunals of a sister State, as to say they shall not 
be tmsted with the trial of the question whether an individual 
is entitled to his freedom under the laws of the State from which 
he has fled? 

But to allow the fugitive slave a trial by jury in the State 
where he is found, would, in many instances, completely nullify 
the provisions of the Constitution. There are many, I fear very 
many, in the Northern States who place their conscience above 
the Constitution of their country ; and who would, as jurors, 
rescue a fugitive slave from servitude against the clearest testi- 
mony, thinking, at the same time, they were doing God's service. 
The excited condition of public feeling in many portions of the 
North would disqualify honest and respectable men from acting 
as impartial jurors on such a question. Besides, the delay, the 
trouble, and the expense of a jury trial at such a distance from 
home, would, in most cases, prevent the master ftom pursuing 
his fugitive slave. He would know that should he fail to ob- 
tain a verdict, this would be his ruin. He would then he perse- 
cuted with actions of slander, of false imprisonment, and every 
kind of prosecution which ingenuity could devise. 

The defeat of the Wihnot Proviso, and the passage of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, are all that the South have obtained by 
the Compromise. They asked for the Missomi Compromise, 
which it is known that for one I was always willing to concede, 
believing this would be the most just, equitable and satisfactory 
arrangement of the Territorial question between the North and 
the South. But that has passed away. Cahfornia has been 
admitted as a State into the Union, with a positive prohibition 
of Slavery in her Constitution ; and whether the Mexican law 
abolishing Slavery be in force or not, in the remainder of our 
Territorial acquisitions, does any man beheve that Slavery will 
ever prevail among the Mormons in Utah, or among the inha- 
bitants of the snow-clad hills and mountain valleys of New 
Mexico? Besides, the Slave trade has been abolished in the 
District of Columbia. What then of the Compromise practically 
remains for the South bat this Fugitive Slave Law, passed to 
carry out a clear constitutional provision ! It is the only com- 
pensation which they have received for what they believe to be 
the great injuries they have sustained. Will they then patient- 
ly submit to have this law repealed, essentially modified, or 
nullified? Before its passage, the Constitution had become, in 
regard to fugitive slaves, almost a dead letter, It is a notorious 
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iact, thai all along the border which separa,tes the free from the 
slave Statss, every facility was afforded for the escape of slaves 
from their masteis. If they could pass the line, their safety 
was almost certain. They were scarcely ever, in the language 
of the Constitution, " delivered up on the claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due." In many instances, 
the master or his agent who pursued them was insulted, assaul^ 
ed, beaten, and imprisoned ; and few men could be found bold 
enough to incur the hazard of such a dangerous undertaking. 
In this manner the Southern people were annually deprived of 
their property, guaranteed to them by the Constitution, to the 
amount of hundreds of thousands of dollars. The Constitution 
was nullified, and this law was passed for the protection of their 
constitutional rights ! Will they tamely surrender it? Let the 
voice which speaks in tones of thunder from the United South 
answer this question. They will at last, I trust and believe, 
submit to ail the provisions of the Compromise, provided the 
Fugitive Slave Law be faithfully executed in the North ; but 
they will go no further. All the resolutions even of the Union 
meetings in the South speak this language. Ftiture aggressions 
must cease, or the Union will be in imminent danger. 

Let us then resolve to put down agitation at the North on the 
slave question, by the force of enlightened public opinion, and 
faithfully execute the provisions of the Fugitive Slave Law. 
Should this be done, it will eventually extinguish those geo- 
graphical parties— so dangerous to the Union, and so much 
dreaded by the Father of his Country — which have sprang into 
existence ; it will ameliorate the condition of the slaves, by en- 
abling their masters to remove the restrictions imposed upon them 
in self-defence, since the commencement of the present troubles, 
and will restore the natural and constitutional progress of eman- 
cipation which has, in several States, been arrested by the vio- 
lence of the Abolitionists. 

The Union cannot long endure, if it be bound together only 
by paper bonds. It can be firmly cemented alone by the affec- 
tions of the people of the different States for each other. Would 
to Heaven that the spirit of mutual forbearance and brotherly love 
which presided at its birth, could once more be restored to bless 
the land ! Upon opening a volume, a few days since, my eyes 
caught a Resolution of a Convention of the Counties of Mary- 
land, assembled at Annapolis, in June, 177'4, in consequence of 
the passage, by the British Parliament, of the Boston Port Bill, 
which provided for opening a subscription " in the several 
Counties of the Province, for an immediate collection for the re- 
lief of the distressed inhabitants of Boston, now cruelly deprived 
of the means of procuring subsistence for themselves and families 
by the operation of the said act for blocking up their harbor." 
Would that the spirit of fraternal affection which dictated this 
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noble resolution, and which actuated all tho conduct of our 
revolutionary fathers, might return to bless and re-animate the 
bosoms of their descendants ! This would render our Union 
indissoluble. It would be the living soul infusing itself into the 
Constitution, and inspiring it with irresistible energy. 



E:ctrads frmi the Proceedings of the Constitutional Meeting at 
FaneuU Hall, Boston, November 26, 1850. 

[Dii. Wabsen's Address.] 

It is not without reluctance that I appear before this great 
assembly to take part in the political proceedings of my fellow- 
countrymen Having from an early period of life devoted 
myself to professional duties, I have not entered actively ijito 
the politics of the day ; but I have never ceased to feel the 
deepest interest in (he security and prosperity of our common 
country, and have ever considered, that, when these were in 
danger, it was my duty, as well as that of every good citizen, to 
devote mind and body to their protection and preservation. 
Such a crisis seems now to have arrived. The Union and, 
consequently, the existence of this nation, are menaced, and, 
unless there is a great and general effort in their support, we 
may soon behold the mighty fabric of our government trembling 
over our heads, and threatening by its fall to crush the prosper- 
ity which we have so long and happily enjoyed. 

It has been my lot to have lived during a period when there 
was no Constitution and no Union ; when there was no com- 
merce, no manufactures, little of agriculture, or of any of the 
arts calculated to make a powerful and happy people. It was 
a period when there was no sound currency, no confidence be- 
tween man and man, no harmony in the action of the different 
states. It was a period when men's hands were turned against 
their neighbors, when the courts were beset with armed men, 
when law and justice were trampled under foot, when our best 
towns and villages were threatened with pillage, fire, and the 
sword ; when the soil was polluted with the blood of its own 
citizens, I remember the unorganized little baud of fathers of 
families, who, in that emergency, issued from this place, feebly 
provided with arms or with the other means calculated to put 
down a daring and desperate rebellion. What a dai-k moment 
was this ! What dreadful foreboding arose in the minds of those 
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who had been expending their labor, their treasure, and tfieif 
blood for the safety of an unhappy country ! 

But in the midst of this gloom a ray of light showed itself 
A constitution was proposed, and, after a cautious investigation, 
and careful adaptation to the various interests of the country, was 
adopted as a bond of everlasting union. Under this Constitution 
a new order of things has arisen. Commerce and agriculture 
have revived. Manufactures have everywhere grown up. Edu- 
cation, literature, and science, have been diffused in all our cities 
and towns. The highest prosperity has pervaded the nation, 
and presented to the wondering eyes of Europe the spectacle of 
a federal republic, free without licentiousness, and rich without 
luxury. 

Now, let me ask, is there any one desirous of returning to 
the disunion of 1786 ? Is there any one who is willing to trifle 
with, to spurn at, or to go behind this Constitution ? If there 
is, I cannot go with him. I go for the whole CowsTrxuTioN 
and the whole Union, as the best security for the liberties of 
the people. For these I stand hes.e ; and if I am not ready 
to exert every faculty which I possess to uphold them and main- 
tain them, I shall be false to the blood which runs in my veins, 
false to the ancestors from whom I am descended, and false to 
every sentiment of my own heart. I stand, then, at all hazards, 
for the Constitution and the Union, one and indissoluble, now 
and forever. 

[2d and fith. Resolutions, offered by W. W. Grernough.] 
2. Resolved, That it would be folly to deny that there has been, 
and still is, danger to the existence of the Union, when there is 
prevalent so much of a spirit of disunion, constantly weakenir^ 
its strength and alienating the minds of one part of the people 
of the United States from another ; and if this feeling be not 
checked and restrained, and do not give way to a spirit of con- 
ciliation and of patriotic devotion to the general good of the 
whole country, we cannot expect a long continuance of the poli- 
tical tie which has hitherto made us one people ; but must ra- 
ther look to groups of rival neighboring republics, whose exist- 
ence will be a state of perpetual conflict and open war. 

6. Resolved, That men who, directly or indirectly, instigate or 
encourage those who are or may be the subjects of legal process, 
to offer violent resistance to the officers of the law, deserve the 
reprehension of an indignant community, and the severest pun- 
ishment which its laws have provided for tlieir offence ; and 
that we have entire confidence that any combination or attempt 
to fix such a blot upon the fair fame of our State or City, will 
be promptly rebuked and punished by an independent and im- 
partial judiciary, and by firm and enlightened juries. 
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[Prom the Speech of B. R, Cubtis.] 

I undertalce to say, that men of forecast must then have fore= 
seen, and subsequent events have demonstrated, and it is now- 
known, that without an obligation to restore fugitires from ser- 
vice, Constitution or no Constitution, Union or no Union, we 
could not expect to live in peace with the Slaveholding State's. 

You may break up the Constitution and the Union to-morrow ; 
yon may do it by a civil war, or by what I could never under- 
stand the method or the principles of— what is called a peace- 
able secession; you may do it in any conceivable or incon- 
ceivable way ; you may draw the geographical line between 
slavehoMing and non-slaveholding anywJiere; but when we shall 
have settled down, they will have their institutions, and we shall 
have ours. One is as much a fact as the other. One engages 
the interests and feelings and passions of men as much as the 
other. And how long can we live in peace, side by side, without 
some provision by compact, to meet this case ? Not one year. 
Any reflecting man can satisfy himself of this, by turning his 
' mind upon the facts ; and history proves it. As early as 164^ 
when the country was a wilderness, and the movement of per- 
sons from one part to another unfrequent and exceedingly difficult, 
the Colonies of Massachusetts and Plymouth, Connecticut and 
New Haven, found it necessary, even in that primitive and im- 
perfect union wliich they founded to stay themselves against 
destruction, to insert an article substantially like this one : " That 
if any servant run away from his master, into any of the con- 
federate jurisdictions, that in such case, (upon certificate from 
one Magistrate in the jurisdiction out of which the servant fled, 
or upon other due proof,) the said servant shall be either de- 
livered to his master, or any other that pursues, and brings sucl^ 
certificate and proof" 

But we need not pause upon this very early experience of oui 
New England ancestors. The Government of the United States 
had not been in operation two years, when the necessity of some 
such provision, in some form, to preserve the peace of bordering 
independent States, was clearly proved. You know that in 1789 
Florida belonged to Spain, and stretched along the southern bor- 
der of Georgia. Well, Gen. Washington had not been two years 
in office when the people of southern Georgia became so uneasy 
on account of the escape of their slaves across the border into 
Florida, as to make very urgent representations to the National 
Govermnent, demanding redress. And thereupon orders were 
obtained from the Spanish Court to arrest the further reception 
of the fugitives, and to make restitution ; and President Wash- 
ington sent a special messenger into Florida to see to the execu- 
tion of these orders. 

it is unnecessary to enlarge upon this. If any one in this age 
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expacts ix) live in pGace, side by side witli the slaveholding 
States, withoiil some effectual stipulation as to the restoration of 
fugitives, he must either be so wise as to foresee events in no 
way connected with human experience, or so foolish as to reject 
experience and probabilities as guides of action. 

I know it may be said, " Let the contest come. We are ready 
for it. Let the blood of the slaughtered be upon the heads of 
those who are in the wrong." When I look abroad over a 
hundred thousand happy homes in Massachusetts, and see a peo- 
ple, such as the blessed sun has rarely shoiie upon — so intelligent, 
educated, moral, religious, progressive, and free to do everything 
but wrong ; when I call to mind its admirable Constitution of 
government, and that it comes as near to perfection as the 
lot of humanity permits ; when I remember that these things 
are the free gifts of that awful Being, who holds peoples and 
nations in the hollow of his hand, I fear to say that I should 
not be in the wrong to put all this at risk, because onr passionate 
will impels us to break a promise which our wise and good fathers 
made, not to allow a class of foreigners to come here, or to send 
them back if they come. 

With the rights of those persons I firmly believe Massachusetts 
has nothing to do. It is enough for us that they have no right 
to be here. Our peace and safety they have no right to invade j 
whether they come as fugitives, and being here, act as rebels 
against our law, or whether they come as armed invaders. 
Whatever natural rights they have, and I admit those natural 
rights to their fullest extent, this is not the 50*7 on which to 
vindicate them. This is our soil — sacred to our peaee — on 
which we intend to perform our promises, and work out for the 
bene!il of ourselves and our posterity and the world, the destiny 
which our Creator has assigned to us. So far as He has supplied 
us with the means to succor the distressed, we, as Christian men, 
will do so, and bid them welcome, and thank God that we have 
the means to do it. But we will not act beyond those means ; 
we wilt not violate a solemn compact to do it ; we will not do it 
by holding up our hands and swearing to render a verdict accord- 
ing to the law and the evidence, and then knowingly violate that 
oath ; we will not plunge, into civil discord to do it ; we will not 
shed blood to do it ; we will not so throw away the rich gifts 
which He has conferred upon us, not for our benefit alone, but 
in trust for the countless generations of His children. 

In my judgment, these are not means which He has confided 
to us to enable us to succor the needy and the oppressed of other 
States, and, so far as depends upon me, these means shall never 
be used. 
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[From the Speech of B. F. Hai.lktt.J 

im aw^^e Sir, that I may be supposed to stand here some- 

' in a repicsentative character from the personal relations 1 

to a party always national in its principles and measures 

levei the Union is concerned ; and I may be pardoned for 

ig, that to be associated with and to deserve the approba- 

)i Its true men, is the dearest and highest ambition of my 

It becomes me, therefore, if in my power, to say and do 

og that shall be unworthy of them or of this gi'eat occasion ; 

' fi el the Btiongest assurance that however imperfectly Imay 

stge this trust, I can commit them only to themselves and 

ir cause when I pledge that party, as far as I may, to the 

tiitioi!, the Union, and the whole Country ! 

good, then, for us to be here to-day. There are occa- 

mdassuredly this is one, when it is well toforgetthat we 

to parties or sections, and to remember only that we are 

i>of the United States. 

pmpose of this meeting and the spontaneous call of five 

ud names which combines so much of the mora!, physi- 

miiaiy, and intellectual strength of this community, all 

the Union, its preservation and the supremacy of its 

1 'Ugh no man severs himself from his party by coming here 
to-d nor pledges himself to any new one, yet every right-mind- 
ed I i-n must feel that there are occasions in which his coun- 
try 1 above all party, and when the true men of all parties 
are ind to unite in an expressionofpubUc sentiment that shall 
gi\ lovited strength to the bonds of our Union, and renew 
the mil vows and engagements we have made, and which 
oui hcis euteied into for us, that whenever and wherever a 
quL 1 aiises between Union and disunion, law or no law, a 
sect! of the country or the whole country, we will be found on 
the of the Union, the laws, and an united country. 

S^ 1 occasions have presented themselves before to-day, to 
test 1 strength of the Union and the supremacy of an impopu- 
lai 1 r over a popidar sentiment. I mean unpopular in one sec- 
tion id popuUr in another section of these States, and in all 
the uses the laws and the Union have triumphed over all lo- 
cal o ertional interest arrayed against them. 

M:, Pie&ident, just about eighteen years ago, one of the most 
num'.;ous and weighty assemblages that ever gathered in this 
hali Since the revolution, came together to pledge themselves to 
the sL/pport of the Constitution and of the laws for the collection 
(rf the tariff revenue, then threatened with nullification by a sin- 
gle Eiidthem State. Then Massachusetts insisted on the enforce- 
ment of a law which she regarded as essential to her property 
and industry, but which South Carolina detested. 
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Now, the threatened nullification comos from Massachusetts 
upon a law which she may disUko, but which not only South 
Carolina, but the whole South, insist is vital to the protection of 
their property and industry. And shall Massachusetts nullify 
that law, is the question f 

But it is said that there is no crisis and no call at present for 
a demonstration of the friends of the Union, and that there are 
no disunionists in New England ! If, indeed, there be none, 
then are we all unanimous for the Union and for upholding its 
laws, and it surely can do no harm to proclaim it to the world and 
from Paneuil HaU, that we are the friends of the Union, ready to 
abide by and sustain the laws of the Union, and anxious to re- 
move all disturbing causes that may here or elsewhere tend to 
its dissoltJtion, In a word, that we go not only for the integrity 
of the Union, but for the peace of the Union. But are we sure 
that the Union is safe while extremes North and South continue 
to agitate and indulge in mutual criminations, and especially 
while we see in our midst a strong attempt making to direct pub- 
lic opinion in the course of what is termed by its advocates a 
peaceful resistance to law, but which can be peaceful only just 
so long as all who do not oppose a certain law permit these 
peaceful mobs and meetings to have their own way in prostra- 
ting that law, and substituting for all laws they happen to dis- 
like an undefined " higher law," of which every man is to be 
his own expounder, and to act as judge, jury, and executioner ! 

Sentiments that have gone forth from this hall, or from any 
place or meeting in Massachusetts, adverse to the Union or the 
supremacy of law, should not be allowed, unrebuked, to form 
one jot of the public opinion of this Commonwealth, and should 
be met with an unequivocal expression of the friends of the Union 
who mean by the Union, the whole Union, and by the laws we 
are sworn to maintain, the whole laws. And we are here to-day 
for the purpose of calmly and resolutely giving that expression 
as citizens of the tkirty-one United States, and as lovers of the 
Union without distinction of party. 

This afone is a soiEcient reason for Hie call that has brought 
together this large assemblage. 

If it be said that the Whig party is the party of Union, and 
that alone can preserve It — that the Democratic party is the par- 
ty of Union, and that only can uphold it, — so much the better 
for the country. Then the Union will be safe whichever party 
may predominate in the nation, and surely if both the great 
parties have the same aim and end in view in preserving the 
Union, they will have more strength when both unite together 
in that sacred purpose, and they will present an impregnable 
barrier in every section and in every State against the encroach- 
ments of those who may seek to undermine the Constitution or 
divide the Union into sectional, conflicting, geographical parties. 
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Hut on the other hand, if a democratic sectional party, or a 
whig sectional party, or an exclusively sectional Southenr or sec- 
tional Northern party should predominate, or even hold the ba- 
lance of power in the Union, who would guarantee its endur- 
ance for a single session of Congress, 

We cannot shut our eyes to facts unless disposed to be wilful- 
ly blind. During the longest session in which the Congress of 
the United States have been together in our history, this very 
question of Union and disunion has engaged their whole atten- 
tion. They have at last brought about a series of compromise 
acts as peace measures, which, like the compromises that estab- 
lished the Constitution originally, are believed to be the only 
means that can perpetuate the Union ; and now the question for 
us to-day is, whether we will in good faith abide by and carry 
out these peace measures, or whether we shall rush into renewed 
agitation, and sink the whole useful legislation of the country in 
a sectional conflict, which all the signs of the times indicate 
cannot continue much longer, and we remain, as we now are, 
one people. 

The single fact that these peace measures of compromise are 
denounced by the extremes of both sections, is the highest evi- 
dence that they are such as the patriotism and good sense of 
the calm and considerate should approve. If we go to either 
extreme, and that prevails, it must inevitablyshatterthe Union. 
If we stand on the middle ground, we stand on a platform broad 
enough to cover the whole country, and strong enough to uphold 
and sustain it, without a single fragment being broken off. 

And now what higher or holier purpose can call together the 
citizens of the United States, in all its cities, towns, and borders, 
than to renew our pledges to stand by the Union, and the laws, 
at this time and in these days, when we find in one section of 
the Union its value not only calculated, but pronounced worth- 
less, and in another sectionresortishad to a new form of moral 
treason, which assumes, by the mysterious power of an unknown 
" higher law" to trample down all law 1 

If ever the legacy of Washington to his countrymen had 
moaning and purpose, it now comes home to us in his solemn 
warning to " indignaiUly frown upon Ike first dawning of every 
attempt to alienale one portion of our country from the rest, or 
to enfeeble the sacred ties which bind together the various paris." 

Who ^at loves his country can conceal from his judgment 
the conviction that there has come upon us, not only the dawn- 
ing of this attempt, but its progress almost to the meridian, and 
if It is suffered to reach the point of its political culmination be- 
fore its decline, that decline can only happen with the decline 
and fall of the American republic. 
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[From the Speech of S. D. BttAnroRcj 

And why, permit me to ask, must the Constitution, tho charter 
«f our liberties, the work of Washington, Franklin, Adams, Jef- 
ferson, and of the other illustrious statesmen 'and sages who 
formed it, be destroyed? The answer is, because according to 
them it contains an article opposed to what is called in th e cant 
of the day " the higher law," which forbids, they allege, the 
restoration to his master and owner of a fugitive slave. We 
have been living under this article of the Constitution and under 
the law of 1793, made to enforce it and signed by Washington, 
fifty-seven years, and until very recently have heard of no com- 
plaint against it; but now all at once the cry is raised by some 
persons that it is unconstitutional, and must Ire resisted even unto 
blood, and to the dissolution of the Union. Where, let me in- 
quire, have these fanatics with such tender consciences been 
living dicing all this long period ? Have they, hke Rip Van 
Winkle, been asleep in the Kaatskill mountains, not twenty, but 
fifty-seven years, and they have just awoke on ^the eve of the 
recent elections 1 I have remarked on former occasions that the 
qualms of their consciences have been periodical, as Kean the 
actor once said the taste for Shakspeare was in Boston ; and they 
were always most distressing a short time previous to the se- 
cond Monday in November. 

But have they read the Fugitive Slave Bill of the last session, 
iuid compared it with that of 1793 ? If they will do so, they 
will find it rather a recognition of an old law with the addition 
of certain needful amendments, than a new one. It was not 
passed hastily, as some have asserted, but was discussed in the 
Senate during four long summer days from the I9th to the 33d 
August, section by section, and received the sanction of some of 
the greatest and best men in the nation. The yeas and nays 
were many times called for, and the latter seldom exceeded 
eleven, whilst the former were double or treble that nuniber. 
The opposition to it in the Senate, so far as one can judge by a 
report of the speeches, (I do not say it invidiously, was feeble 
and inefficient. The impression left upon the mind of the reader 
is, that the gentlemen who spoke against it were acting under a 
restraint, perhaps imposed by the Legislatures of the States to 
which they belonged, 

"But no individual in theSenate," to use the words of Mr. Clay, 
" was hardy enough to maintain that a Fugitive Slave ought not 
to be returned to his owner and lawful master." 

Should any one be of the opinion thatparts of the Fugitive Bill 
of 1850 are more stringent than that of 1793, he should laniem- 
ber its enactment would not have been called for, had the old law 
been enforced in accordance with its true spirit, and as Washing- 
ton, who signed it, intended it should be. Do you, can you he- 
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Sieve foi- a moment that it would have been sustained by Mr. 
Clay, General Cass, Mr. Foote, and by the other distinguished 
statesmen in the senate who advocated it, had they behaved it 
unconstitutional or unjust 1 Who does not know that the law of 
1793 has been pronounced constitutional by Chief Justice Taney, 
by Mr. Justice Story, and by many other profoiind Jurists who 
might be named; and as respects the Bill of 1850, Mr. 'Webster, 
who long since was proclaimed the " Defender of the Constitu- 
tion," and has now acquired, and justly too, the honorable title of 
" Champion of the Union," has not only declai-ed it to be consti- 
tutional, but has also said " that no one whose opinion was worth 
regarding, has pronounced it otherwise." The same opinion has 
been given by the distinguished counsellor Mr. Curtis, to whom, 
we have all had the pleasure of listening to-day, and who, every 
citizen of Boston knows, holds the very first place in his profes- 
sion here. He must be a bold man, who would venture to 
oppose his individual opinion to such authority as this. But then 
the objection is made that if the Fugitive Slave Bill be constitu- 
tional, it is after all opposed to what is called the " higher law." 
This phrase " higher law," perverted as it has been by fanatics, 
is fast becoming a byword. Its real meaning is nullification, re- 
pudiation, or abolitionism ; and we all know what these words 
mean. But may not a law be too high ? 

1 remember to have seen in a conspicuous place in Florence, 
in Italy, an elevated column surmounted by a figure of Justice 
with the scales; and I also remember that a citizen of Florence 
passing by it, and seeing a foreigner gazing at it, is said to have 
remarked to him that " Justice was so high in Florence thai rto 
one could reach it." The same charge, I strongly suspect, may 
ba made against ihe higher law of the NuUifiors and Abolition- 
ists. It is above justice, for it refuses to return the property of 
our brethren of the South when found within our precincts. 
Well ! what then, fellow-citizens, is to be done in this crisis of 
our public affairs 1 Does any one believe that the South will 
continue to remain in the Union unless the Fugitive Bill bo car- 
ried into effect according to its tnie spirit? Can we expect it; 
or should we respect our brethren in the South, were they to re- 
main indiOerent spectators of the violation of the law ? It must, 
then, be carried into elTect — '-peaceably if we can, forcibly if 
we must" ; or the Union will be dissolved, and the nation will be 
plunged into all the horrors of anarchy, and probably of civil 
war. Can it be that we have those amongst us, and American 
citizens too, who would raise their parricidal hands against the 
blessed Union, the work of our forefathers, and the foundation of 
that noble structure erected upon it, the United States of America 1 
It is difficult to realize it or at any rate that they can be found 
in Massachusetts, the State which struck the first blow for liberty 
and independence in IZ^S, But if it be otherwise, and the spirit 
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of disunion and fanaticism cannot be extinguished in any other 
way, we all remember what was done in 1833 by that hero, 
patriot, and statesman, President Jackson, duringa crisis in some 
respects resembling the present, and how nobly the country sup- 
ported him, both Whigs and Democrats. The proclamation he 
issued will never be forgotten by Americans, and will ever hold a 
high, if not the highest, place in the ai-chives of the nation. But 
he was prepared, and determined too, to execute the taws by the 
other means, had that appeal proved insufficient. Let the mem- 
orable words which he used then, "the Union, it must be pre- 
served" be our watchword now ; and let us frown indignantly 
upon every one (whatever may be the party name under which 
he may range himself,) who would lay his sacrilegious hands 
upon the ark of our safety, the Union of the States. Let us no 
longer inquire so much of candidates for oiBce, are you "Whigs 
or Democrats — are you for protection or free trade — for a large 
expenditure of the public money for internal improvements, or a 
small one ; but rather let us put these questions to them, are you 
for obeying the laws of your country, or for breaking them — are 
you in favor of jeopardizing the Union by a further agitation of 
the slavery question— or will you do all you can to give peace 
and quiet to the distracted country, of which it stands so much 
in need. Let us support them or otherwise, according to the 
answer they may give. 

Ill this way only may we still preserve our glorious and once 
happy Union, and hand it down with all its blessings to succeed- 
ing generations. 



[From (he Speech of Bufus Choate,] 

l concur then, Jirst, fellow-citizens, with one of the resolu- 
tions, in expressing my sincerest conviction that the Union is in 
extreme peril this day. Some good and wise men, I know, do 
not see this ; and some not quite so good or wise, deny that 
they see it. I know very well that to sound a false alarm is a 
shallow and contemptible thing. But, I know, also, that too 
much precaution is safer than too little, and I believe that less 
than the utmost is too little now. Better, it is said, to be ridi- 
culed for too much care, than to be ruined by too confident a 
security. 1 have then a profound conviction, that the Union is 
yet in clanger. It is true that it has passed through one peril 
within the last few months— such a peril, that the future histo- 
rian of America will pause with astonishment and terj'or when 
he comes to record it. The sobriety of the historic style wil- 
rise to eloquence — to pious ejaculation — to thanksgivings to All 
mighty God — as he sketches that scene and the virtues that tri- 
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amphed in it. "Honor and praise," will he exclaitij, "to the 
eiiiiiieiJl men of all parties"— to Clay, to Cass, to Foote, to Dick- 
inson, to Webster — who rose that day to the measure of a true 
greatness— who rernembei'ed that they had a country to preserve 
as well as a local cotistitueticy to gratify — who laid all (he 
wealth, and all the hopes of illustrious lives on the altar of a 
hazardous patriotism — who reckoned all the sweets of a present 
popularity for nothing in comparison of (hat more exceeding 
weight of glory which follows him who seeks to compose an 
agitated and save a sinifing land. 

That night is passed, and that peril ; and yet it is siill :Mght, 
and there is peril still. And what do I mean by this ? I be- 
lieve, and rejoice to believe, that the general judgment of the 
people is yet sound on this transcendent subject. But I will tell 
you where I think the danger lies. It is, that while the people 
sleep, politicians and philanthi opists of the legislative hall— 
the stump, and the press-^witl talk and write us out of om 
Union, ***»*«» 

If you concur with me that there is danger, you will concur 
with me in the second place, that thoughtiul men have some- 
thing to do to avert it; and what is that? It is not, in my 
judgment, fellow-citizens, by stereotyped declamation on the 
utilities of the Union to South or North that we can avert the 
danger. It is not by shutting our eyes and ears to it that we 
can avert it. It is not by the fooUsb prattle of " ! those peo- 
ple off there need the tinion more than we, and will not dare to 
quit." It is not by putting arms akimbo here or there and 
swearing that we will stand no more bullying ; and if any body 
has a mind to dissolve the Union, let him go ahead. Not thus, 
not thus, felt and acted that generation of our fathers, who, out 
of distracted counsels, the keen jealousies of States, and a decay- 
ing Nationality, by patience and temper as admirable as their 
wisdom, constructed the noble and proportioned fabric of our 
Federal system, "O ! rise some other such !" 

No, fellow citizens — there is something more and other for ua 
to do. And what is that'? Among other things, chiefly this — to 
accept that whole body of measures of compromise, as they are 
called, by which the Government has sought to compose the 
country, in the spirit of 178?' — ^and then, that henceforward every 
man, according to his measure, and in his place, in his party, 
in his social, or his literary, or his religious circle, in whatever 
may be his sphere of influence, set himself to suppress the fur- 
ther political agitation of this whole subject. 

Of these measures of compromise, I may say in general, that 
they give the whole victory to neither of the great divisions of 
the country, and are therefore the fitter to form the basis of a 
permanent adjustment. I think that under their operation, and 
by the concurrence of other agencies, it will assuredly come to 
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pass, ihat on all that vast accessioEi of ierrilory beyond and above- 
Texas, 110 slave will ever breathe, the air, and I rejoice at that. 
They abolish the slave trade in the Districi Qf Columbia, and I 
rejoice at that. They restore tlie fiigiiive to the master — and 
while I mourn that there is a slave who needs to run, or a mas- 
ter who desires to putsue, i should be unworthy of the privilege 
of addressitig this assembly, if I did not declare that I have not 
a shadow of doubt that Congress has the Constitutional power 
to pass this law just as it is, and had no doubt before I listened 
to the clear and powerfnl argumenl of Mr. (Juitis to-night, that 
it was out of all question their duty 10 pass some eifecinal law 
on the subject, and that it is incumbent one very man who recog- 
nizes a single obligation of citizenship, lo assist, inhis spheroj 
in its execution. 

Accepting, then, these measures of Constitutional compromise, 
in the spirit of Union, let us set ourselves to suppress or mi- 
tigate the political agitation of slavery. 

And in the first place, I submit that the two great political 
parties of the North are called upon by every consideration of 
patriotism and duty to strike this whole subject from their res- 
pective issues. I go for no amalgamation of parties, and for the 
forming of no new party. But I admit the deepest solicitude 
that those which now exist, preserving their actual organization 
and general prhiciples and aims — if so it must be — should to 
this extent coalesce. Neither can act in ibis behalf eflectually 
alone. Honorable concert is indispensable, and they owe it to 
the country. Have not the eminent men of both these great 
organizations united on this adjustment? Are they not both 
primarily national parties 1 Is it not one of their most important 
and beautiful uses, that they extend the whole|length and breadth 
of our land, and that they help or ought to help to hold the ex- 
treme North lo the extreme South by a tie stronger almost than 
that of mere patriotism, by that surest cement of friendship, 
common opinions on the great concerns of the Republic 7 You 
are a Democrat ; and have you not for thirty-two years in fifty, 
united with the universal Democratic party in the choice of 
Southern Presidents ? Has it not been your function for even 
a laj^er part of the last half century to rally with the South for 
the support of the General Administration '/ Has it not ever 
been your boast, your merit as a party, that you are in an intense, 
and even characteristic degree, national and unionist in your 
spirit and politics, although you had your origin in the assertion 
of State rights ; that you have contributed in a thousand ways 
to the extension of our territory and the establishment of our 
martial fame ; and that you follow the flag on whatever field 
or deck it waves? — and will you, for the sake of a temporary 
victory in a Stale, or for any other cause, insert an article in 
your creed and give a direction to your tactics which shall de- 
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tech you from such companionship and unfit you for such ser- 
vice in all time to come'.' 

You are a Whig — I give you my hand on that — and is not 
your party National too !? Do yoii not find your fastest allies 
-at the South? Do you not needihe vote of Louisiana, of North 
Carolina, of Tennessee, of Kentucky, to defend you from the 
redundant capital, matured skill, and pauper labor of Europe? 
Did you not just now, with a wise contempt of sectional issues 
and sectional noises, unite to call that brave, firm a.nd good Old 
Man from his plantation, and seat him with all the honors ui 
the place of Washington 7 Circumstances have forced both of 
these parties— the Northern and the Southern divisions of both 
— to suspend for a space the legitimate objects of their institu- 
tion For a space, laying them aside, and resolving ourselves 
into eui individual capacities, we have thought and felt on no- 
thing but slavery. Those circumstances exist no longer — and 
shall we not instantly revive the old creeds — renew the old ties, 
and by manly and honorable concert, resolve to spare America 
that last calamity, the formation of parties according to geo- 
graphical lines 1 

I maintain, in the second place, that the Conscience of this 
community has a duty to do, not yet adequately performed ; 
and thai is, on grounds of moral obligation, not merely to call 
up men to the obedience of law — but, on the same grounds to 
discomage and modify thefiirtheragitatiouof this topic of slave- 
ry, in the ipirii in which^ thus far, thai agitation has been con- 
ducted. I mean to say, that our moral duties, not at all less 
tlian our political interests, demand that we accept Ihis com 
promise, and that we promote the peace it i% designed «o 
restore. 

Fellow-citizens, was there evei a development ot iheer fana 
ticism more uninstriicted, or more dangerou*), than thai which 
teaches that conscience prescubes the continued political, ot 
other exasperating agitation of this subject ? That it will help, 
in the least degree, to ameliorate the condition of one slave, or 
to hasten the day of his emancipation, I do not believe, and no 
man can be ceitain that he knows. But the philanthropist, so 
he qualifies himself, will say that slavery is arelation of wrong, 
and whatever becomes of the effort, conscience impels him to 
keep up the agitation till the wrong, somehow, is ended. Is he, 
1 answer, quite sure that a conscience enlightened to a compre- 
hension and comparison of all its duties impels him to do any 
such thing? Is he quite sure that that which an English or 
French or German philanthropist might in conscience counsel 
or do, touching this matter of Southern slavery, that that also 
he, the American philanthropist, may, in conscience, counsel or 
do ? Does it go for nothing in his ethics, that he stands, that 
the whole morality of the North stands, In a totally different 
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relation to the community of the South from that of the foreign 
propagandist, and that this relation may possibly somewhat^ 
aye, to a vast extent, modify alt our duties ? Instead of hastily 
inferring that, because those States are Sisler States, you are 
bound to meddle and agitate, and drive pitch-pine knots into 
their tiesh and set them on fire, may not the fact that they are 
Sister States be the very reason why, though others may do 
so, you may not ? Ill whomsoever else these enterprises of an 
offensive and aggressive mdrality are graceful, or safe, or right, 
are you quite sure that in you Ihey are either graceful, or safe 
or right '/**** « * * 

No, fellow-citizens —first of men are the builders of empires ! 
Here it is, my friends, here— right here — in doing something in 
our day and generation towards " fonoing a more perfect Union" 
— in doing something by literature, by public speech, by sound 
industrial policy, by the careful culture of fraternal love and re- 
gard, by the intercourse of business and friendship, by all the 
means within our command— in doing something to leave tha 
Union, when we die, stronger than we found it, — -here — here is 
the field of our grandest duties and highest rewards. Let the 
grandeur of such duties — let the splendor of such rewards suffice 
us. Let them reconcile and constrain us to turn from that 
equivocal philanthropy, which violates contracts — which tram- 
ples on law — which confounds the whole subordination of virtues 
— which counts it a light thing that a nation is rent asunder, and 
the swords of brothers sheathed in the bosoms of brothers, if 
thus the chains of one slave may be violently and prematurely 
broken. 



[From the Lelter of David Henshaw, Nov. 23, JS50.] 

It surely is time that all good and patiiotic men, regardless of 
former divisions, step forward to siistain the Union, now assail- 
ed by a spirit of fanaticism, faction, and anarchy — ^a Union that 
cost to establish it, the blood and treasure, the anxiety, toil and 
suffering of the revolutionaiy war— a Union that has given to 
our own people peace and security, wealth and prosperity, and 
has afforded a safe abode and a happy home to immigrants from 
other lands. 

The slave question is made the wedge to divide us, the great 
bone of contention. Groundless complaints ai-e conjured up by 
artful, vigorous, and ardent minds to alarm the timid, the unin- 
formed, and misinformed, and to impel them on by fears to des- 
troy our national compact, and even our nationality, for the vain 
purpose of redressing ideal wrong?, and of removing imaginary 
evils, or evils, if I'eal, that do not weigh on those who foment 
the excitement, and in the correction of which they have no 
right to meddle. 
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In examining this slave question, it will be seen that slavery 
was planted in the Amoiican colonies by the policy and power 
of the mother country, against the wishes and remonstrances of 
the colonists ; and this condition of the two races, the while and 
the black, the condition of master and slave, existed on the 
achievement of our independence, and continued on the estab- 
lishment of our nationaUty. In forming the present Constitu- 
tion, the pre-existing right of the master to his slave was recog- 
nized ; to secure that right more completely the provision was 
inserted for the surrender of slaves fleeing to other States, It 
was never contemplated in the Constitution to invade the au- 
thority of the Slates to manage their local affairs, or the right 
of denning the powers, duties, obligations, and political condi- 
tion of the residents within their boitlers. 

The present generation in the slave States, both white and 
black, were born to this inheritance. The condition of master 
and slave descended to them fiom the colonial state, and be the 
system good or evil, they are not responsible for its existence, 
and if responsible for its continuance, it is a responsibility to 
themselves, not to ns. 

The Constitution guarantees to the master the right of re- 
claiming his fugitive slave, and imposes upon those to whom he 
escapes, the duty of surrendering him. Here are plain Consti- 
tutional rights and duties, which the Act of Congress of 1793, 
approved by Washington, was intended to enforce and make 
etfective, and which it did enforce until within a few years. 
When that law was rendered ineffective, it matters little from 
what cause, it became the duty of Congress to provide an effi- 
cient substitute. The present Fugitive Slave Bill, against 
which so much clamor has been raised, and such rebellious 
and bloody resistance has been threatened, was designed for 
this purpose — for the purpose of sustaining undisputed Constitu- 
tional rights, of enforcing well-defined Constitutional duties ; and 
this result will no doubt be reached if the law be fairly and ho- 
nestly executed, and reached, it is believed, without practically 
invading the Constitutional rights of any one. At any rate, 
until repealed, it ought to be obeyed and enforced. Fearful, 
indeed, would be the consequences to our (zolored population, if 
blood should be shed, as some have rashly advised, in resist- 
ance to its execution. 

If our Constitutional duties to give up the slave bs thiis im- 
perative, is not a sound and wise policy equally urgent to keep 
the colored population from us? Do we want in any way to en- 
courage the immigi'ation of the colored people ? What would 
be the effect on the white population of this State of the influx 
of half a milhon of negroes, possessing all the political rights of 
the white man 7 It could not be otherwise than disastrous, per- 
haps fatal, to one or the other race; for experience teaches that 
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ilic tvi'o liices cannot exist togeLlieronLerma of equalil.y — equii't- 
ity of iiumbeis and of lighrs. Stilfe, if not bloodshed, would 
inevitably follow such a co»ditioii of our population, until the 
superior race obtained the niasteiy. In St. Domingo and Libe- 
ria, whej'e the negio bfiars rule, he yields to the white man no 
political powec. «#*-«« 

A high and imperative duty, a wise and sound policy demand 
of us the fulfilment of ali our Constitutional obligatious. Every 
attempt to evade tbess obligations, to resist the laws for enl'orc- 
ing them, should be frowned down, repressed by the irresistible 
force of public opinion. The fair fabric of our Government, our 
glorious Union, glorious for the good it has done and the hap- 
piness it still promises, the hope of man the world over, must be 
sustained at all hazards ; and for one, I am prepared to make 
this the paramount political object, superior to party ties, above 
local and personal considerations. 



Extracts frmn tha Speech of Ar.F.x. W. IJoi^;lj in defence of tha 
Consliticlioit and the Xfiuon, at Detroit, Nov. 19, 1851). 

But, gentlemen, we hear it constantly said "there is no dan- 
ger." What do people expect? Shall we look for signs in the 
heavens to warn us of the future? Must an earlhquake come 
to arouse ns from our slumber ? Wo go about inquiring '^ what 
new advices V Can anything bs more new, than that Ameri- 
cans should be debating the dissolution of the Union ? We 
may meet the danger when it is actually upon its, but it may 
then be beyond our control. It may then be too late. It is 
far wiser to prevent than to combat the dangers of the future. 

Oui' greatest cause of danger is our blindness to our actual 
condition and to the events that are passing around us. We 
have seen Congress unable to legislate for a peiiod of nine 
months. The wheels of government were almost stopped fiw 
the want of appropnations. For a long period the government, 
with all its officers, civil, militaiy, and executive, was without 
money. The aimy was unpaid; the navy was unpaid; our 
foreign miuistei's were unpaid; and, in fact, every branch of the 
government was threatened with dissolution, not by the sword, 
but by simple stoppage. Conventions have been held, one after 
another, ait over the country, some for Union and some for Dis- 
union. The laws of the Union are threatened with I'esistance 
in the South and with resistance in the North. * * 

Whilst such is the feaiful progress of disoi'ganization about 
us, wc may bo able io measure the present ; but who can mea~ 
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Biire the fuhtre ? Wiio can tell, when and where it is to stop 1 
From wiiat is passing aroiiiid us we should draw some nsefnl 
lessons. Onv danger springs not so much from" the adoption of 
aggressive mi^asures against either section of the Union, as from 
threatening and agitating them. Agitation has bronght its to 
our present condition, without the adoption of that measure, 
which our Southern brethren regarded with so much hostility. 
But thej^e is now a ren3wed agitation, started upon si more dan- 
gerous basis than the former. If persisted in, who can tell to 
what point it may drive us, that shall be short of anarchy and 
civil war — civil war, not only with our Southern brethren, but at 
last with ourselves? 

I am aware, feUow-citizens, that I hare used strong language; 
but supjneness and timidity are unequal to the times. I may 
err in my apprehensions of the future. I wish I could be as- 
sured of it. But if I do, i err in common with the ablest and 
wisest statesmen and patriots of the land. They have thought 
and declared that there was and is danger. I have read the 
warning language ef McLean, that " there is enough in the 
general aspect of our affairs, if not to alarm, at least to admon- 
ish us, that every cord which binds us together should be 
strengthened." 

I have seen Oass standing up, like the strong oak of the foi'est, 
breasting the storm of sectionalism from the North and the 
South ; and there too, side by side, and shoulder to shoulder 
with him, stood Clay and Webster. To this list might be added 
the names of Cobb and Boyd, of Dickinson, Douglas, Houston, 
Fnote, and many others, too numerous to mention, of both poli- 
tical parties and both sections of the Union. I have seen all 
these v/ith true patriotism leaping over the boundaries of party, 
forgetting all personal or party fends, and mingling their voices 
in one common effort to turn away the storm. Ought we, my 
friends, to hesitate in following their patriotic example ? 



Extmct from the Speech of Rfiv. Dii. Tayt.or, Professor of 
rUdactic Thinlogy in Yale College, delioered at the Union 
M'leting at New Haven, Dec. 35, 1850. 

Mr. President and Fellow-Citizens ; 

\ should be extremely happy to say something on this 
int3re,^ting subject, that shall subserve in a trifling degree the 
interests of my country. I am happy to be here. I am glad 
to lisreri to what I have haaiJ. I am glad to witness peculiarly 
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the indifference to party ties, when the g f the na- 

tion, as these depend upon the spirit ot I e on a ion and 
laws of the country, are in issue. Lon (,h 1 £is this sub- 

ject been ti'ifled with. Long enough ha t e n s of law 
and ord^r had this subject all on their o n 8 d , a d asoned it 
ail tlie wrong way. I am therefore most ready to express my 
heaity approbation of the resolutions on the table, and as buar- 
tily my entire dissent and vmqiiaUiied disapprobation of all 
those attempts to degrade that article in our constitution iij>on 
which so much has been said, and to trample on the law, 
which all Northern men are bound in good faith to stand by 
and support to the very last. I say in good faith ; and I ask if 
the compact made between the Northern and the Soutliem 
States — independent sovereignties — was not a lawful compact? 
Had not the North interests at stake to justify them ? 1 will 
not go into the question whether slavery is a sin. Be it so, if 
you please. Had they not reason, and good reason, for enteiing 
into this compact ? I wiil make a supposition : suppose Russia 
with her hordes, combined with Germany, Austria, Prussia, 
France and England, were threatening to conquer and devas- 
tate your country ; and there is slavery in Spain ; suppose for our 
own protection and safety, we deem it necessary to enter into an 
alliance with Spain. Now there are slaves in Spain and in 
Cuba, and if this combination is made for our protection, Spain 
says some of her slaves will get among our people, and om' peo- 
ple will not deliver them up. War is coming, desolation is com- 
ing ; it is a sin, if you please, for Spain to have slaves ; msiy we 
not lawfidly, and for our own safety, enter into such a compact, 
and agree to deliver up these slaves ? We have not made the 
slavery ; she is independent, and it is made by her own local 
laws, in the enjoyment of those rights which she as an inde- 
pendent sovereign has a right to exercise so far as we are con- 
cerned. Whether she is right so far as her responsibility fc the 
Judge of the earth is concerned, is another question. But so 
far as we are concerned, she has a right to make these laws. — 
What ! may I not buy a piece oi' meat of a butcher because he 
is profane '! May I not make contracts with men whoso cha- 
racters, in some respect, are marred by evil? May I not con- 
sult my own safety by numerous acts of a defensive and confe- 
derate character, because the men who are engaged wiili me 
are tiot as good as I wish they were? Is this the principle in 
neighborhoods ; Will it do in the family? Will it do better 
among nations? What right have we to make laws ior the 
Southern States '? lam the friend of slaves; lam sorry for 
slaves ; I wish them well with all my heart and soul ; an;J as 
I wish them well, I say — cease these agitations ! Whu arn the 
friends of the slaves at the North ? The agitators of thi.': sub- 
ject do more to injure the slaves and perpetuate their chain;', at 
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the Soiithj than their tme friends can do to tenninale the cvU 
for half acenluiy. 

As to the higher law principle: — ^You expect me to admit of 
conrse that we are all the subjects of Him who reigns amid 
the grandeur and gloiy of eternity ; and when his will is known, 
that we, as moral beings, aj-e bound to submit. There is no 
question on that point ; here is the point— is that article in our 
constitution contraiy to the will of God — contrary to the law of 
nature, of nations, and the will of God '.' Is it so ? Is there a 
shadow of reason for saying it is ? I have not been able to dis- 
cover it. Have I not shown yon it is lawful to deliver up, in 
compliance with their laws, fugitive slaves, for the high, the 
great, the momentous interests of these Stales ? And if It was 
lawfiil to do it, is it not in accordance with the constitution to 
make a law providing for that result? Is there any law of God 
against this ? Is there any law of God against doing lawful 
things, which every man ranst do in the course of his life? I 
do not so imderstand it. When I learned in the newspapers the 
novel doctrine that the constitution of my country was in con- 
flict with the law of my Maker — ^when I first learned it, I said 
to myself, is it possible that from the high places — fiom our po- 
litical halls — our halls of legislation, a man in a high and hon- 
orable situation ventured to propound such a doctrine as that ? 
The thought struck me that perhaps he was not counting with- 
out his host ; perhaps I too was imperfectly informed ; perhaps 
at the North there is a degree of infatuation and fanaticism of 
which I had not dreamed. In these visions of my fears J al- 
most seemed to see carnage, biood and revolution over the 
land, I felt very much as if I had heard a summons to rebel- 
lion; I felt veiy much as if I had heard the cry of revolt 
sounding through the land, entering every dwelling, and seen 
the standard of revolt waving on every hill. And, sir, there is 
no want of tendency in that doctrine, to give full reality to these 
anticipations and these forebodings. Let the doctnne be incul- 
cated—let it be believed at the North — let the northern con- 
science, whethei pervei'ted or uiipeiTerted, receive such a doc- 
trine, and what may we expect ? We may expect rebellion and 
intestine war. And when I think of the morality, the ethics of 
this subject in our religious newspapere, and in pulpits which 
have been given up to those who choose to advocate this doc- 
trine; and when I think how little truth and argument have 
been employed on the other side, I see, or seem to see, the curse 
of war over the Union, and directed against the power of law, 
and against eveiy principle upon which the fabric of our na- 
tion's greatness and glory depends. Thus far we have passed 
through the storm ; I trust it is over ; I am afraid it is not j I 
am afraid there are evils yet to come — but i think the prospect 
biightens; I do think that we have reason to believe, that 
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riioiigli siirroimded with distracting causes and irifiiienccs, the 
people are coming to right views, and that here we have indi- 
cations that t!ie God of our fathers cares for us. He is, I trust, 
restraining the madness of the people, and in his own good 
time, amid the roaring of the tempest, he will say to the winds 
—cease, and to the waves — he still! Stand, then, my fellow-citi- 
zens, by law ! stand by the constitution of our country ! That 
constitution,— why, sir, like the atmosphere around us, it blesses 
us every breath we draw ; we walk, we sleep, we exist every 
moment rnider its influence. What would become of its if the 
constitution were trampled in the dust? No, sir — as has been 
said, so say J, with all my heart and soul, if any of my fellow- 
citizens do not value the constitution enough to defend it, they 
are not worthy of the blessings it gives them. 

[Resolufion.] 

Resolved, That we know of no higher law as a rule for 
pohtical action, than the constitution of the United States, and 
we have no sympathy or fellowship with men who instigate or 
encourage a forcible resistance to the constituted authorities of 
the country ; we hold such men to bs mi.'^chievou- members of 
the community, and justly deserving the severest penalties 
which the laws have provided for their offences — and that those 
who claim to be too conscientious to yield their obedience to the 
laws of the land, should remove themselves to some other 
country, whose institutions they prefer, and not avail them- 
selves of the benefits of the Uiiion whilst they repudiate its ob- 
ligations. 



Extract from the Message of Governor Wrioht, of Indiana, 
December 31, 1850. 

In pursuance of a Joint Eesolution of the last session of the 
Legislature, a block of marble, native of the State, was procured 
and forwarded to Washington, to he placed in the monument 
now in progress of erection there, to the memory of the father of 
his country. 

The General Assembly did not authorize any sentiment to be 
placed on the block. I took the liberty of having inscribed the 
following : 

"Indiana knows no North, no South, nothing but the Union." 

I did so, because I believed, as I still beheve, that the ssnti- 
ment thus engraved on enduring marble, was written also on the 
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hearts of our people ; that it was the sentiment of the great mass 
of my fellow-citizens of Indiana on the most agitating question 
of the day. 

Complete unanimity is rarely the incident of human councils. 
In a confederacy like ours, diiferiiig as its members do, in soil, 
climate, and productions ; in habits, raannn's, and social relations ; 
in local and sectional interests, it coutd not be expected now, any 
more than at the birth of our Federal Constitution, that any 
compromise, based upon mutual concessions, should be satis- 
factory to ail. 

It is not a practical question whether those measures of peace, 
recently framed, by great and good men, in the same spirit which 
actuated our fathers in days gone by, are, in every inspect, such 
as meet our unqualified approval, It has been well said, that 
the lives of the best of us are sj>ent in choosing between evils ; 
and it is often a bounden duty to endure a temporary and inci- 
dental evil for a permanent and inherent good. A domestic in- 
stitution, forced upon our forefathers in colonial days, rather than 
voluntarily adopted by them, is, for the present, the necessary 
policy of our Southern brethren. Any sudden abandonment of 
that policy is impossible. liven its gradual relinquishment is 
beset with difficulty and embanassment. The patriots of the 
Kevolulion, convened to frame a govei'nment that has endured 
for three quarters of a century, has spread over half a hemi- 
sphere, the blessings of peace, of political and religious freedom, 
and of national prosperity, assented to the great principle that 
each State of the Union is sovereign, as to her internal govern- 
ment and her social relations. Without this recognition, absolute 
and unconditional, the thirteen original States would never 
have concurred in the federal compact. That was the great 
conservative element which bound hearts, though it could not 
reconcile opinions. Without that element th-- Union would not 
have been created then. Without it, the Union cannot be pre- 
served now. 

Indiana, a centi'at State, has always maintained a high^ con- 
servative position, especially on that exciting question of the 
day, which has threatened, more seriously than any other, the 
integrity of our confederacy of States. She is, indeed, convinced, 
that she has wisely selected her own domestic policy. She is 
satisfied with the degree of prosperity which, under that free 
policy, she has attained. Our State was the nineteenth admitted 
into the Union. In wealth, in agricultural and commereial im- 
portance, she is now the fifth, if indeed she be not the fourth. 
Of the eighteen States which composed the Union when we 
were admitted, four, at most, are now in our advance ; and not 
one of those since admitted has come within sightof us. Main- 
taining her position ahead of all her younger sisters, Indiana 
has walked quietly in advance of fourteen of the older States. 
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In onr onward progress we have uniformly acted toward each, 
equal to equal. Our compacts with the Great Confederacy to 
which we belong, and every member of it, have been faithfully 
kept in letter and in spirit. Neither by legislative act, nor 
otherwise, have we withheld from any citizen of the Union the 
rights which, under the federal compact, are assured to him. 
To this day no cause of complaint has been given: nor, so fai 
as 1 know, has complaint been made, against Indiana, by any 
State in the Union. 

Above all, Indiana recognizes the imperative duty, by every 
good citizen, of obedience to the laws of the land. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the late com- 
promise measures enacted by Congress, however ultra men in 
the North or in the South may oppose or denounce them, there 
is but one course of action for the true patriot to pursue ; and 
that is, unhesitatingly and in good faith to carry out their 
enactments. 

There is no safety for property, for liberty, nor for life, except 
in the absohite supremacy of the law. There is no higher duty 
of the citizen than to maintain, by word and deed, that su- 
premacy. As we value the heritage, rich beyond all price, pur- 
chased not with silver or gold, but with the life's blood of the 
good and the brave— that heritage bequeathed to us by our 
fethers, and which we, in turn, must bequeath inviolate to our 
descendants — let us bear in mind this great truth, that the first 
public act of disobedience to law is the first fatal step on the 
downward road to anarchy. 

The Constitution of this great Confederacy, written on parch- 
ment, may be rent asimder, if it be not written also on the hearts 
and affections of the people. It is written on ours. We love, 
we respect it, we give it our highest sanction, alilie for the sake 
of the sacred principles, guardians of human liberty, embodied 
in its provisions, for the unniimberfd blessings we have enjoyed 
under its rule ; and in memory also of that band of great and good 
men who conceived and established it This truth should be 
understood by our people, that this Union cannot be preaei-ved 
by force. If it could, it would not be worth preserving. The 
bonds and ligaments that bind us together are moral, and not 
physical. Our glorious Union is one of consent, and not of force. 
It is a Union of confidence, of trust, of love, and of affection. 
When these, are gone, the Union loses all its attraction and 
value. 

At no hour of our history have we required, more than 
at the present, an infusion into our councils of that spirit in 
which the articles of our confederacy were first conceived. As 
Representatives, as citizens of Indiana, as citizens of the United 
States, we have difficult, delicate, important duties to perform. 
Foremost among these is the obligation to oppose, by every law- 
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ful meanji, that, spirit of factions fanaticism alike stiicitlalwliere- 
ever it has birth, which insidiously assumes the garb, in one 
section, of philanthropy.in another, of State rights. By spEech, by 
action, by concession, by forbearance, by compromise, by the influ- 
ence of moral suasion and the strong power of idndness, by each 
and all of these means, let us seek to allay the spirit of lawless mis- 
ruie-^that spirit which instals each man's opinion the arbiter of 
constitutional rights, or which coolly estimates the value of this 
Union, and looks with steady eye on a separation of these 
States, the certain herald of bloodshed and a thousand hoiTor^ 
a separation to he surely and speedily followed by war, in its 
most odious form^servile, perhaps, as well as civil, — war among 
those of the same race, the same name, the same blood — war 
that shall bring together in hostile array, neighbor against 
neighbor, brother against brother, son against sire. 

To avert calamities so direful, Indiana will cast, even to the 
last, the entire weight of her influence. She will be just to 
each and every member of the confederacy — -just to the Oonsti- 
tution — just to the laws. She will abide by that Constitution — 
abide by the laws ; and above all, she will abide by the com- 
ptomises made by our lathers — -the compromises made by the 
great and good men of this day. She will hope, she will pray, 
tliat the same kind and overruling Providence which watched 
over our fathers at the adoption of the Constitution, and has 
sustained in every crisis and cheered in eveiy horn- of darkness 
since, will direct their sons also in the paths of wisdom and of 
peace, and enable us to transmit to posterity that sacred instru- 
ment, a guide and a blessiog in the Futnre, as it has ever bee© 
in the Past. 

Indiana takes her stand in the ranks, not oi^oulhern destiny, 
nor yet of Nortbeen destiny. She plants heiaelf on the basis 
of the Constitution ; and takes her stand in the ranks of Amehi- 

CAN DESTINY. 



Extract from a Sermon by Rev. G. F. Kettell, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Society, Poir-ghkecpsie, A'". Y., delivered on 
Thanksgiving Day. 

The Congress of the United States, during its last session, 
passed a law providing for the arrest of Fugitive Slaves, and 
their restoration to their masters. 

This law has caused nnusualexeifement at the North, and 
has been assailed by very strong, and, in some instances, intem- 
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psrate opposition. In some quarters, violent resistance has been 
threatenea, should occasion require its being executed. The 
threat of resistai;ce I regard as wicked and abominable, answer- 
ing no end but to exhibit the ferocity and madness of those who 
make it, and exposing them to the just indignation of all good 
citizens. . Opposition to the law in any form, we i-egard as utter- 
ly unjustifiable, except on one of the two grounds which we have 
before stated, viz., either that it is conti'ary lo the taw of God, or 
that it is contrary to the constitution. But we have endeavored 
to show that individuals are not to presume either of these ca- 
ses upon their own responsibility. We have no right to presume 
a law morally wrong which is required by the constitution, for 
thereby we otfend against the general sense of the nation, unless 
■we are prepared to show that the nation has repudiated the con- 
stitution. If this Fugitive Slave Law be demanded by the con- 
stitution, we cannot judge it abstractly. The question is not, 
would it be right if taken by itself? but is it right as part of the 
constitution ? If the constitution, as it stands, is upon the whole 
the best that the circumstances of the nation admit of, we are 
morally bound to submit to every part of it. We cannot make 
our conditions with the government, and say we will obey the 
constitHtion if this part be excepted ; other men may deem it 
wicked to sell rum, and I'efuse subjection to a government which 
legalizes the ram traffic ; others may except to other portions, and 
where would such a course end? If it is, as a whole, the best 
that can be, it is supreme law for the whole nation by the au- 
tliority of God, and every man is morally bound to submit to 
every law required to carry out its provisions. The only proper 
question then is, is this law constitutional ? and we have already 
shown that no man has a right to presume othenvise, until a 
competent authority has so decided; certain it is that no such 
decision has as yet been had; on the contrary, the highest judi- 
cial officer of the land has given his opinion that it is in accor- 
dance with the constitution. Here then we miebt rest our argu- 
ment. This law is the lawof the land, and every man is moral- 
ly and religiously bound to render it respect and submission. 
But though we may not presume to accept of a law, purely upon 
our own judgments, it may nevertheless be gratifying to satisfy 
our judgments that it is what it is declared to be, constitutional .; 
and in the opinion of the nation, not contrary to the lawof God. 
I believe this law to be constitutional — not upon my own judg- 
ment alone, for I have reason to distrust my own judgment upon 
a matter of this kind— but because it has been so declared by 
the ablest men of this nation, some of whom gave it their sanc- 
tion in Congress, and others of whom have approved of it since. 
The President of the United States has signed it ; the Attorney 
General has given an official opinion, approving of it ; and it has 
been denied by no one that I know, except men who understand 
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a great many other things better than they do law. I liai'e en- 
deavored to understand this law, and, in my humble judgment, 
can see no reason to doubt what so many able men have af- 
fiiTiied. I do not consider myself any high legal authority, but 
will, nevertheless, venture to state my views. 

That ths'objeci of this law is consiitutional, noone can doubt 
The constitution does, beyond all question, recognize the right 
of property in Slaves, and it guarantees to every man the enjoy- 
ment of his lawful rights. But it would be a manifest violation 
of such guarantee to allow men to be dispossessed of their pro- 
perty, whether in slaves or otherwise, contrary to the laws of the 
Stat'j in which tliey live. The veiy design of the constitution 
is to secure equal rights to all, without respect to state lines. 
Hence, if it recognize a slave as property, and that without res- 
pect to the place he may be in, it must guarantee unto the mas- 
ter the lawful possession and service of his slave, wherever he 
can find him. The lawful claim of the master is not vitiated 
by the removal of the slave acertainnumberof miles, but in the 
eye of the constitution the slave is his, wherever he can estab- 
lish a legal title to him ; and it follows that the constitution must 
protect him in the enforcement of his claim, in whatever part of 
•the United States the slave may be. It accordingly makes pro- 
visions that " no person held to seivice or labor in one State, un- 
der the laws tliereof, escaping into another State, shall, in con- 
sequence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due." The consti- 
tution does not create slavery ; it simply guarantees that the 
laws of one state shall not be annulled by the people of another 
state, and that therefore a slave under the laws of one state 
shall not cease to be a slave by the removal of his person into 
another state; It is to carry out this object of the constitution 
that this obnoxious law has been passed. 

But we apprehend that the chief objections to this law lie 
against the manner in which it provides for the accomplishments 
of its object. The law provides that the owner of a fugitive 
slave, or a person holding power of attorney from him, may, un- 
der a proper warrant, bring such fugitive before any court or 
judge of the United States, or any commissioner appointed by the 
courts of the United States, when it becomes the duty of such 
judge or commissioner to hear and determine the case in a smn- 
mary manner ; and upon satisfactory proof being made as to the 
identity of the person, and also as to the fact of his being really 
and truly a slave, to authorize the claimant to take the slave 
back to the place which he tied froro. 

It is objected to this mode of proceeding that it does not allow 
the slave to test the question of his slaveiy before a. jury, but 
upon the mere proof of his identity, and that upon the affidavit 
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of the opposite party, he is dehvered «p. We observe upon this 
objection, that the coi^litution is the highest law of the land — 
supreme above the common law, and abjve the statute laws of 
the several states. If it shall appear that the constitntion con- 
templated this mode of procedure, it is idle to say that it is con- 
trary to the ordinary mode of proceeding in a propeity question 
under the common law. Whatever may be the ordinaiy mode 
of proceeding, if the constitution has providGA for this particular 
case, the question is settled. Judge Story, the highest law au- 
thority perhaps in this country, thus speaks upon tho claiKie of 
the constitution under which this act was passed. Says he, 
"_It is obvious that these provisions for the arrest and removal 
of fugitives conteraplatfi summary ministerial proceedings, and 
not the ordinary course of judicial investigations, to ascertain 
whether the complaint is weltfoundedortheclaim of ownership 
be estabUshed beyond controversy. In the case of suspected 
crimes, the guilt or innocence of the party is to be made out 
upon his trial, and uot upon the preliminary inquiries whether 
he shall be delivered up. All that would seem to be necessary 
in such cases, is, that there should be prima fade evidence be- 
fore the executive authority, to satisfy its judgment that there is 
probable cause to believe the party guilty, such as upananordi- 
naiy warrant would justify his commitment for trial. And in 
the cases of fugitive slaves, there would seem to be the same ne- 
cessity, of requiiing only wrtyraa/acie proofs of owneishipj with- 
out putting the party to the formal assertion of his rigbts by a 
suit at the common law. Congress appears to have acted upon 
this opinion; and, accordingly, in the statute upon this subject, 
(law of 1793,} has authorized suinmaiy piocesdings befoi-e a 
magistrate, upon which he may grant a warrant for a removal." 
Such was the opinion of Judge Story, twenty yeara before this 
law was passed. 

Again, it is said, that the constitution itself provides that " the 
trial of all crimes shall be by jury," which, it is said, this law 
violates. Those who quote these words should read the next 
— " and such tiiai shall be held in the State where the said 
crime shall have been committed." If it is a crime for a slave 
to run away, he certainly commits the crime in the state where 
he runs away, and it is there thai; by the constitution he must 
have his trial ; and surely there is nothing in this law to pre- 
vent it. 

Again, it is said, that this law deprives the slave of the privi- 
lege of the writ of habeas corpus. This writ is a remedy 
against imlawfid imprisonment. Any man put in prison or held 
in confinement, except under the sentence of a court, may apply 
to the Judge having jurisdiction, who forthwith issues a writ of 
habeas corpus, requiring such person to be brought before him, 
and cause to be shown why he was put in confinement. But 
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after the sentence of a court, having ultimate jurisdiction, ad- 
judging a man to imprisonment, there can be no such wiit is- 
sued, for then the man is in custody according to law ; and in 
the language of the Attorney General, " it is not within the 
province or privilege of this great writ to loose those whom the 
taw has hound." It is not intended to nullify laws, but to pre- 
vent imprisonment contrary to law. Now those held as slaves 
under the laws of the United States, clearly cannot take out a 
writ of habeas corpus to try why they are held as slaves, any 
more than a man in the State Prison can talte out such a writ 
to try why he is held in custody. The laws have already de- 
cided it. In both cases the person is in custody hy authority of 
law, and it is surely absurd to tallt of suing out a writ of habeas 
corptts to make the law show cause why it has put a man in 
custody. In the case of a fugitive slave, it is indeed necessary 
to prove that he is a slave before his custody is lawful. Accord- 
ingly, should a person be arrested on this plea and held in con- 
finement, without due steps being taken to test the question of 
his slaveiy, a case might arise when a writ of habeas corpus 
would be had, and in such a case there is nothing whatever in 
this law to prevent the suing out such a writ. But by the pro- 
visions of this law, the person is iwi held in confinement, but is 
brought at once befoi-e a Judge or Commissioner, who is bound 
to hear and determine the case' in a summary manner, and 
give to the claimant, (if his claim be established,) lawful au- 
thority to take his slave, after which a writ of habeas corptis 
can of coui^se have no force. Mr. Crittenden, the Attorney Ge- 
tieiul, after discussing the law at some length, thus speaks :— 
" I conclude by repeating my conviction, that there is nothing 
in this bill which conflicts with the constitution, or suspends, 
or was intended to suspend, the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus." 

But perhaps the strongest feeling of opposition has been ex- 
pressed against that clause of the law which makes it the duty 
of citizens to assist in its execution, and empowers the officer 
having charge of its execution, to summon the by-standere to 
his aid, should circumstances render it necessaiy. Upon this 
clause of the law, a loud and pathetic wail has been raised, that 
fifee citizens are exposed to, the liability of being degraded into 
slave catchers ; and to hear some men talk, we might all expect 
to be summoned from our beds to hamstring negroes, and to see 
troops of screaming slaves flying through our sti^eefs, pursued 
by ruthless savages, with pistols and bloodhounds, and to be 
ourselves required to join in the ferocity of the hunt. Now, 
those who raise this terrific complaint should remember that 
citizens are at all times liable, in ease of any obstruction to the 
laws, to be called on to aid in their executiorL In case of riot, 
or the arrest of an escaped convict, or suspected criminal, every 
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cilixen is bound by the law to obey the sherifi'or constable, who 
may demand his assistance. But from whom is obstmctioii to 
this law to bs feared, if at all ? Why only from those who now 
clamor against it. If they will not oppose the law, there will 
be no need of any one to assist the officers in its execution. 
Willi the negroes alone they wilt be perfectly competent to deal 
It would indeed be very levoltiiig to one's feelings to be called 
onto assist in ai-resting a slave. But, practically, what does this 
pi-ovision amount to'? How many of all the gentlemen who now 
tremble in their shoes, for fear of being required to lay hands on 
a slave, have ever been called on to assist in arresting a crimi- 
nal. Probably not one in a thousand of all the people in the 
Uruted States, ever saw a criminal arrested, and probably not one 
in a thousand of all the people in the United States will ever see 
a fugitive slave anested. 

But who are the men who make the loudest opposition to tins 
law? "VVby, the men, (I say it more in sorrow than in anger,) 
who have tbemselves, in a great measure, created the necessity 
for it. Men who, in violation of the Constitution which they 
have sworn to maintain, wantonly invaded the rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution to tJieir fellow-citizens— who, not content to 
wash their hands of skvery with their countrymen of the North, 
have gratuitously followed it to the South, and by indneing 
the slave to rise against the laws and escape from his master, 
have been instrumental in spreading the curee over the land. 
And throt^h their wicked and officious meddling, slavery now 
EXISTS AT THE NoRTH, whew, but for them, it might have ex- 
isted only at the South, It ia asserted that there are at this hour, 
three hundred lawful slaves in the city of Boston, and thousands 
more scattered throughout all the Northern States. 'WTiose fault 
is it that this curse now exists among us, but theirs who have 
invited it here? And if Northern men are now to be brought 
into contact with it, and to be slave catchers, who amomg them 
have so little reason to complain as these men themselves? 
They have brought the curse among us ; they should not shrink 
from the work of removing it out of our sight. They have 
wrought the mischief j they, if any, should be willing to work 
the remedy, and thus make some little atonement for the wrong 
which they have done the North, 

Had they acted before God as good citizens and christian men, 
in accordance with the principles of the Gospel and the exam- 
ple of Christ and his Apostles, and shown respect and submis- 
sion to the laws, we should not have now been put to the loath- 
some necessity of contaminating our fingers with slavery ; and 
we repeat it, no northern men have so little reason to complain 
as those who could not keep their fingers away from it, when 
placed by the law beyond their legitimate reach, A slave run- 
ning away from his master, is none the less a slave under the 
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constitution. Wherever there are lawful slaves, there is slavery, 
and if from the enticement of slaves to the North by northern. 
men, Congress has been constrained to reassert and confirm this 
undoubted provision of the constitution, and thus practically to 
revive slavety at tlie Noilh, whose fault is it, I again ask, but 
theirs who have brought It here ? This obnoxious law is but 
the result of a constitutional necessity growing out of the trans- 
portation of slaves to the North. 

Before concluding these remarks, I wish to allude to an objec- 
tion brought against this law, on the ground that it is contrary 
to Iha Scriptnres. In various quarters a passage has been quo- 
ted from Deut. 23, 15, " Thou shalt not deliver mito his master 
the servant that is escaped from his master unto thee, &c." 
Those who quote this text should remember, that most able 
commentators regard this text as referring to the slaves of 
another nation escaping into Judea ; svieh were not to be deUv- 
ered up. Dr. A. Clark has this comment on the passage — '■' that 
is, a servant escaping from an idolati'ous master, that he might 
join himself to God and his people — otherwise it would have 
harbored him." A slave escaping into Judea from one of the 
surrounding nations was not to be delivered up ; and such is to 
this day the law of nations, and the law of the United States. 
When a few years ago, a mmiber of slaves escaped to this coun- 
try from the West Indies, in the Spanish vessel Amistad, they 
were, by a decision of the United States Court, set at liberty, 
and were, I believe, only demanded by the Spanish authorities, 
on the ground that the vessel was not within the waters of the 
United States when she was taken possession of. So that this 
passage of scripture so triumphantly quoted against this law, is 
at this moment the law of the United States. That slaves esca- 
ping fram one tribe to another among the Hebrews were not to 
be delivered up, has not been shown. But whatever might 
have been the regulation upon this point, it could not have affects 
ed very materially the condition of the slave, for slavery exist- 
ed in all the tribes, and that with the express sanction of God, 
as is evident from Lev. 25, 44, &c. " Of the heathen shall ye 
buy bondmen and bondmaids ; moreover, of the children of the 
stranger that do sojourn among you, of them shall ye buy, and 
of their families which are among you, which they begat in 
your land, and they shall be in your possession. And ye shall 
take them as an inheritance for your children after you, to in- 
herit them for a possession." 

In the New Testament, although the writers all lived mider 
slaveholding governments, we find nothing forbidding the resto- 
ration of fugitives, if the civil law requhed it. On the contrary, 
St, Paul says, " Let as many servants (or slaves, as the word 

aroperly signifies,) as are under the yoke, count their own raas- 

:eis worthy of all honor." 
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One of the canonical Looks of the New Testament, the Spis- 
tie to Philemon, is a letter written by St. Paul to a slaveholder, 
and sent by the hands of a fugitive slave, in which the Apostle 
says, that he had sent the slave back, as without the raastei's 
consent, he considered it wrong to keep him, and asks the mas- 
ter to forgive him for rtmning away. I do not allude to these 
texts and instances as argnments. I do not think that anything 
that can be found in scripture has any very conclusive hearing 
upon the subject in hand. The oircumbtances of the age and 
country are so different, that we can infer nothing from them 
with certainty. But if men will quote Scripture against thif 
law, we have a right to show what the Scriptures actually say. 

We stand perhaps npon the eve of great events. What may 
be in the future, no man can telL Certain it is, that the wisest 
and best in the land discern dangers gathering upon the sky. 
It is a time for the Patriot to be thoughtful and for Christian 
men to pray. Let us look with devont hearts to the God of our 
Fathers, that as he guided them in the day of their peril, he 
may now guide their sons through the difficulties which thicken 
around their path. Let us not wantonly stir up the elements of 
discord anew. We may kindle a fire that will indeed extin- 
guish tlie Fugitive Slave Law, hut which will at the same time 
consume all that is beautiful and fair in this goodly land. Let 
us, in the fear of God, reverence the ktws. L^t us stand by the 
Union. The breath of fanaticism blowing from the North, and 
blowing from the South, has swelled into a fearful gale, which 
threatens to engulf the Constitution. The noble ship is reeling 
before the blast. It becomes all on hoaid to have cool heads 
and true hearts. May God give her a good deliverance, and 
may all the people say Amen. 



Exir act from a Sermon by John' C. Lord, D. D., of the Central. 

Presbyterian Church, Buffalo. 

"THE HIGBER LAW" IS ITS APPIICATIOK ^'0 THE FUGITIVE SLAVE BILL 

As citizens of this State, and of the great Republic of which 
it is the chief member, we are called to consider the preserva- 
tion of public tranquillity, the adjustment of sectional difficul- 
ties, and the continuance of the bonds of our Union, amid ex- 
citements which .threatened its integrity ; amid a stonn, the ori- 
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giua! violence of which is manifest in the clouds which yet 
obscure our pohlical horizon ; in the deep toned thunders tliat 
are yet muttering in the distance. It is not necessary to adopt 
the opinions of the extreme alarmists in either section of the 
eountiy, to conclude that great dangers have threatened, if they 
do not srill threaten, the Union of these States. It does not re- 
quire very great discernment to see that ihe continued agitation 
of the vexed question of Slavery, producing alienation and dis- 
trust between the North and the South, must, in the end, either 
sever the bonds between the free and the slave States, or render 
them not worth preserving, A unity maintained by force, if 
this were possible, would not pay the cost of its keeping. If, in 
the heat of the existing contraversies, these two great sections 
of the Union come at last to forget their common ancestry, and 
the mutual perils shared by them in the revolutionary struggle; 
if South Caraiina and Massachusetts, who stood shoulder to 
shoulder in the doubtful contest for American freedom, come to 
disregard the voices of their illustrious dead, who lie side by 
side in every battle-field of the Uevolution ; if Virginia and 
New York refuse, in the heats engendered by this unhappy strife, 
to listen longer to the voice of Washington, warning them in 
his farewell address of this very rock of sectional jealousy and 
alienation ; if the words of the Father of his country are no 
longer regarded with reverence in the jincient commonwealth 
of his birth, or in the great State whose deliverance from a for- 
eign enemy was the crowning achievement of his military 
career ; and if the compromises upon which the Union was 
coiisummated, continue to be denied or disregarded ; there is an 
end of the confederacy. If the stronger should crush the 
weaker, and hold on to an apparent union with the grasp of mi- 
litary power, it would no longer be a confederacy, but a con- 
quest. When there is no longer mutual respect ; no more fra- 
ternal forbearance ; no more regai-d for each other's local inter- 
ests ; no more obedience in one section to the laws which pro- 
tect the guaranteed rights of the other ; (he basis of union is 
wanting, and nothing but a military despotism, with a grasp 
of iron, and a wall of fire, can hold the discordant elements 
together. »**«»»* 
But there is higher authority for the determination of this 
question than any thing we have yet suggested. The existence 
of domestic Slavery was expressly allowed, sanctioned, and 
regulated by the Supreme Lawgiver, in that divine economy 
which He gave the Hebrew state. The fact is open and undis- 
puted ; the record and proof of it are in the hands of every man 
who has in his possession a copy of the Bible. All the inge- 
miity and art of all the Abolitionists in the United States can 
never destroy the necessary conclusion of this admitted divine 
sanction of Slavery, that it is an institution which may lawfully 
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exist, and concerning which GoveiiimentG may pass laws, a/id 
execute penalties for their evasion or resistance. 

To allege that there is a higher law, which makes slavery, 
per se, siinul, and that all legislation that protects the rights of 
masters, and enjoins the re-delivery of the slave, is necessarily 
void and without authority, and may be conscientiously resisted 
by arms and violence, is an iuQdel positioit, which is contradict- 
ed by both Testaments ; — which may be taught in the gospel of 
Jean Jacques Kousseau, and in the revelation of the Skeptics 
snd Jacobins, who promised France, half a century ago, univer- 
sal etiuality and fraternity'; a gospel whose baptism was blood, 
a revelation whose sacrament was crime ; but it cannot be foimd 
in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, or in the revelation of God's will 
to men. We do not mean to affirm that sincere and conscien- 
tious pereons may not be found who have i>ersiiaded themselves 
that forcible resistance to slavery is obedience to God ; and that 
in the increased light of the nineteenth century, the example of 
the Jewish economy, and the teachings and practice of our 
Lord and the Apostles, are antiquated and of no binding force 
upon the consciences of meiL Such honest but mistaken pet- 
sons should remember, that if the institution of slavery is ne- 
cessarily and from its nature sinful no^c, it must always have 
been so ; as universal principles admit of no change, and their 
argument is, therefore, an impeachment of the benevolence of 
God, and a denial of the supreme authority of the Gospel, as a 
System of ediics. 1'hey must, to sustain their position, assume 
that we are wiser and belter men than the Saviour and the 
Apostles, and that the government of God and the Gospel need 
revision and emendation. Such a conclusion is uievitable from 
the premises, and I would affectionately warn ali who have 
named the name of Christ, and who have been betrayed by 
passion or sympathy into such a position, to see to it before they 
take the inevitable plunge, with the Garrison school, into the 
gulf of infidelity. I would respectfully entreat them to remem- 
ber that this is not the first proclamation, " Lo, here is Christ, or 
there," which has proved a device of the adversary ; that Ja- 
cobins, Pourierites, Communists, and Levellers of all sorts, re- 
ject the Gospel on the ground that it does not come up to their 
standard of liberty, equality and fraternity, and has no suffi- 
ciently comprehensive views of the rights of man. Those who 
preach the gospel ought specially lo remember that our race are 
apostate, and hve under a remedial government ; and that it is 
our mission to deal with the world as it is, and men as we find 
them, just as did the Saviour and the Apostles — rememberinjf 
that here we have " no continuing city," and that the Gospel 
does not propose to us an equalization of human conditions in 
lime ; that "there remaineth a rest for the people of God," and 
lo this, the Master of life and. his Apostles pointed the rich and 
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the poor, the high and. the low, the Ijond and the free. They 
mado it no part of their worlv to array the prejudices of one class 
against another ; to discontent the slave with his position ; or the 
citizen with the government; but treated all these things as of 
inferior consideration, compared with the hope of another and a 
better life, through the blood of atonement. 

The comparative mildness of Hebrew slavery which is. al- 
leged, if it were true, is of no moment in the decision of the 
question before us ; for it is not whether American legislation 
on this subject be unwise and unjust, bat whether the institution 
of slavery is necessarily sinfnl, and all legislation on the sub- 
ject void for want of jurisdiction, and because of a higher law 
that prohibits its existence. 

Domestic slavery, in this country, is older than the Constitu- 
tion ; it had existed for several generations before the Revolu- 
tion. The people of the North, in their union with the slave 
States under a General Government, upon the adoption of a 
common Constitution, bound themselves to respect the institu- 
tion of slavery as it then existed, so far as to deliver up fugi- 
tives to their masters. What has been said proves, we think, 
that such an arrangement was not void as being against a 
higher law, and consequently any legislation by Congi'ess, 
which fairly carries out this provision, and enforces this gua- 
rantee, is constitutional and lawful, and cannot be resisted upon 
anyraoral grounds. Whether the law is the best or the worst 
that could have been devised, is not the question here, nor is it 
really the question with, the country; for it is the recognition of 
Slavery by the Constitution, and the right of recapture which it 
confers, which lies at the bottom of this agitation ; all the rest 
is merely for effect, vo^ et preterea nihil, and those who recom- 
mend the violation of this law, would undoubtedly advise re- 
sistance to any enactment of Congress which would carry out 
the provision of the Constitution for the restoration of fugitive 
slaves. 

It is somewhat singular that those whose consciences have 
been so much aroused in regard to a higher law than the Con- 
stitution, should have forgotten, in their contem]>lation of moral 
and religious questions, that the observance of the compact be- 
tween the North and the South falls within the moral i-uJe which 
enjoins good faith, honesty, and integrity among men. UntO 
this compact is rescinded by the power that made it, and by the 
parties who assented to it, its fulfilment is required by every 
principle of common honesty. With what pretence of right 
c&n the North say to the South, we will hold you to your part 
of the bargain ; i/ou must remain in the Union, but we have 
conscientious scruples in regard to performing our part of the 
agreement. Is this the language of good faith and integrity? 
Would it be thought honest in any private transaction or com- 
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of their resistance of Constitutional enactments — who are them- 
selves advocating the violation of the laws which protect the 
rights secured to the slave States by the Constitution— to talk 
about higher laws and sensitive consciences 7 Does the asser- 
tion, so often made, that there is no danger of disunion if the 
law of recapture is violated : that the South are not strong 
enough to set up for themselves ; that they need the protection 
of the North to prevent a sei-vile insurrection, add any thing to 
the moral beauty of this position? What is this but the divine 
tight of lawless force, the higher law of the strongest 1 "What is 
this but a disavowal of all regard for the claims of the weak 1 
In the words of a Highland song of the olden time, 

" For why '! because the good old rule 
Sufficetli ttiem; the simple plan, 
That they must get who have the power, 
And they must keep who can." 

May Yermont be peiraitted to pass laws to evade and prevent 
the execution of the legislation of Congress, and South Carolina 
threatened with investment by sea and land, by the army and 
navy of the United States, for doing the same thing ? Is this 
good faith between sovereign States'? Nay, is it common ho- 
nesty among men 1 "1 ispeak to wise men, judge ye !" 

If w'e are comparatively so much stronger than the South, as 
is alleged, is it magnanimous, is it just, for us to take advantage 
of their weakness, to violate their constitutional rights '/ If 
they look upon the greater prosperity of the North with a degree 
of jealousy, and are themoresensitivecn that account upon any 
appearance of a disregard on our part, of the guarantees of the 
Constitution, there is the more reason for our forbearance ; espe- 
cially when it is considered that in the very formation of the 
Union, there was an implied understanding that good will and 
forbearance should characterize the intercourse of the parties ; 
" that Ephraim should not vex Judah ; or Jitdah Ephraim."^ — 
Why should the Saxon obstinacy of the North and the Norman 
pride of the South be forever excited by these unhappy disputes 
in regard to slavery ; a question which time, and patience, and 
God's providence can alone resolve ? The South are not so de- 
pendent upon us as we imagine ; in the case of a servile insnr- 
rection they would hardly look for aid, in the present state of 
things, from the North, and our constant allegations of their 
weakness constitute one grotmd of their dissatisfaction ; and one 
temptation to a separation, that they may prove to the North and 
the World that they can take care of themselves. They have 
the old Norman temper ; the blood of the Chevalier predomi- 
nates over that of the Puritan in the southern States, and they 
would rather see their territory desolated with fire and sword 
than yield a single point of honor -than to feel, much loss to 
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Jicknowledge, that ihey are dependent upon the North for pro 
tection against their own slaves. It is evident that the great 
body of the people at the South are attached to the Union, and 
will not readily yield it ; but it is equally manifest that they 
have demagogues and traitors there, who desire to exercise do- 
minion and lordship in a Southern Confederacy that shall ex- 
tend from Vii^inia to Cuba ; who, lilte some at the North, would 
rather be Presidents and Secretaries by a division of the coun- 
try, than to be out of office by its continued union. 

If such men would boldly announce their design, if they 
would form an anti-union party, and present this question of a 
revolution in our government and an abandonment of our Con- 
stitution before the people, it would go far to dissipate the danger 
which threatens the Repubhc, and to quiet the perpetual agita- 
tions that are wearing out the strong bands that hold ua to- 
gether. For whatever allegations may be made that there is no 
danger of disunion ; whatever cries of "peace, peace," may be 
reiterated by men who are doing what they can to nullify their 
own predictions, we may be assured there is treachery and 
danger all around us. The separation of large communions of 
Christians into Northern and Southern Churches was one of tlie 
first signs of evil omen to the country. But two of the leading 
Protestant denominations remain united,* I thank God that 
one of them is the Presbyterian Church, who are still one in 
form and fact, in heart and spirit, from New York to New 
Orleans, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, having long since met 
this question and settled it, finally and peacefully, upon Gospel 
principles. The constant agitation of the slavery question at 
the North, the untenable positions assumed, the fierce denuncia- 
tions, the bitter reviliiigs, the contumelious epithets which have 
been heaped upon our Southern brethren and all who would not 
consent to unite in a cmsade against tliem, are producing their 
legitimate fruits of alienation, distrust and hatred. K no positive 
proof exists of a conspiracy among certain hot-headed and am- 
bitions demagogues at the South, to dismember the Union ; that 
a Southern Confederacy may be fonned, which will make them 
all great men ; yet, it is manifest that such a design has been 
formed, either with or without concert, among a class of ab- 
stractionists there, who are co-operating with the abolitionists, 
at the North, to agitate and inflame the public mind, until a 
revolution is inevitable. The recent settlement of the vexed 
sectional questions, which was hailed by the country with con- 
fidence and hope, is sought to be disturbed not only by denun- 
ciation, but by a violent resistance of the laws enacted, and this, 
too, before sufficient time has elapsed to test them. Every kind 
of phantom is conjured up; visions of free men forcibly burned 

* The Protestant Episcopal and the Presbjlerian. 
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